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THE changes produced in Europe during the seventeenth 


century were not confined to those countries which have been 
the scene of revolution and bloodshed. The fermentation was 
universal, and its effects may be perceived on all sides, Iu 
France the talents and the wickedness of Voltaire and his 
coadjutors overturned a corrupt religion, and an infamous 


court, and worked up the nation to a pitch of fury, which, 


made it dangerous to the rest of the world. In England the 


unprecedented power of public opinion and of the press, have 


done much good, and much evil, and the general result re- 
mains to be ascertained. In Germany the harvest beare no 
proportion to the crop, and the population of that immense 
country appears to have been tossed to and fro upon the 
waters, occasionally coming in contact with smaller bodies, 
and demolishing them, but not settling in a better or a worse 
position. From the reign of the great Frederic to the pre- 
sent hour there has been no firmness, no consistency in Ger- 
man politics. Great kingdoms have risen up suddenly; and 
as suddenly melted away. The German armies have by tums 
assisted in withstanding, in cementing, and in overthrowing 
the power of France. A general panic, and a dishonourable 
peace have been followed almost instantly, by bursts of pa- 
triotism—and the restoration of peace, commerce, and riches, 
the disbanding of armies, and the return to civil employ- 
ments, has consolidated the influence of the rulers, and di- 
minished the privileges of the people. There must/be much 
positive good in the institutions which have survived these 
numerous shocks—and the land which they have convulsed, 
but not ultimately destroyed, must be inhabited by contented 


happy people. 
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560 Goethe's Life and Novels. 


It is certain, however, that an age which has brought so 
little alteration in other respects, has made a complete change 
in the literature of Germany. The character of the genus 
vatum, has undergone a strange metamorphosis. The land of 
Divinity and Metaphysics is become a land of poetry and 
romance, ‘The interminable treatise in unintelligible Latin, 
makes room for fables, plays, and epics. And our youth who 
formerly resorted to the Jurists, the Theologians, and the 
Commentators of the Empire, for the most profound instruc- 
tion in the most profound sciences, now sacrifice to the 
Muses on the same altar, and plume their wing or light their 
torch in the mirror, or at the flame of the poets of Germany. 
The oldest language in Europe, begins in the seventeenth 
century to have a literature of her own; and the rising star 
is hailed by crowds of idolatrous worshippers. In England 
more especially there are witlings who make the same use of 
the German literature at present, that was made by their 
forefathers of the Freneb, in the reign of Louis XIV. A 
horrible story or a sentimental sonnet finds its corner in every 
number of our numberless Magazines; and more ambitious 
writers try their strength upon the epics of Schiller, or the 
dramas of Goethe. When the author of Waverley fails to 
furnish us with his quarterly novel, and our pallet is not 
pleased with the works of the imitators, who rival rabbits in 
the brevity of their gestation, the adventurous spirit of Bri- 
tish booksellers casts a longing look to Germany, and a trans¢ 
lation is served up as readily and as cheaply as a chop at 
Dolly’s. The novel-reading mania is indulged and confirmed. 
The success of one venture becomes an irresistible argument 
for another. In this point of view we attach no trifling im- 
portance to the appearance of the works before us; and hav- 
ing given them a careful perusal, we proceed to lay the re- 
sult before our readers. 

The question to which we shall principally call their atten- 
tion, is that of the moral and religious principles of the new 
German School. The talent of its members is a secondary 
question because, in the first place, the British public can 
only read their works in a translation, which may tei a 
correct idea of the narrative or argument, but is unequal to 
the task of representing eloquence or poetry. And, in the 
second place, whatever that talent may be, it will gradually 
find its proper level. So likewise will the morality and reli- 
gion of these authors, ‘Their worth will be found out, and 
they will bo.estimated neither above nor below the real price. 
But while the operation is going on, while public opinion is 
oscillating between the English and German’ philosophy, 
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inclining now to this, and now to that, and leaving the world 
in doubt as to the part which it will eventually choose—what 
immense mischief may be done? It is not merely a matter 
of taste. On such subjects, the people ‘may go astray, and 
come back again, as often as they are inclined. But neither 
the principles nor the practice of this country are sufficiently 
settled, to make the introduction of new systems’an indil- 
ferent matter, There is quite enough infidelity among us 
already. Liberal principles, that is to say, no fixed principles 
whatsoever, are professed in every guarter.: And in spite of 
the apparent tranquillity which reigus around, the day may 
not be distant in which there will be as little belief in Chris- 
tianity among the gentlemen of England, as there now is 
among the philosophers of Germany. We may subseribe to 
Missions, and patronize Bible Societies, and go through the 
whole routine of hypocrisy, by Which the radical flatters the 
puritan, and the puritan cheats ‘the radical. We may believe 
that Mr. Brougham’s virafent abuse of the Church, is a proof 
of his genuine piety, and be confident that the cause of religion 
cannot suffer while it is supported by Captain Gordon and 
Mr. Noel. But if in addition to all the mischief that is brew- 
ing at home, we import foreign poison in a poetical disguise, 
and drink down infidelity sweetened by romance, the end of 
such proceedings cannot be mistaken, The reader therefore 
is requested to peruse a few extracts from Gocihe’s Memoirs 
of himself; and then say whether the principles of the popular 
German writers can be safely circulated among the wives and 
children of Englishmen. | 

Having been brought up with great strictness by a re- 
spectable father, and educated in the principles of Protes- 
tantism, the poetical talents of Goéihe were exerted at an 
early age upon religious subjects. 


“Tt is unnecessary to mention, that a complete course of reli- 
giaus instruction, according to the; Protestant church, formed _ 
of our studies. But we found this merely a dry course of morality. 
No one thought of vivifying our souls, by enabling us to enter 
into the spirit of religion. None of these lessons spoke to the 
heart. The dryness of our mode of worship estranged many per- 
sons from the predominant church, Many sects had been formed 
under the denominations of separatists, pietists, hernhutters, and _ 
methodists, who endeavoured to approach, through the mediation — 
of Christ, nearer to’the Divinity than they considered it possibleto . 
do by adopting the rites instituted for public worship. a vn 

“I continually heard talk of these various opinions ; every one, — 
whether churchman or layman, siding with one party or other. | 
The dissenters.stili formed the minority. These discussions, never- 
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theless, awakened in my mind sentiments analogous ‘to theirs. I 
conceived the idea of immediate communication with the great 
God of nature, the Creator and Preserver‘of heaven and earth, in 
whose infinite goodness f had forgotten the signs of his wrath. ‘The 
method I adopted was somewhat singular. 

‘«« My attention had been particularly fixed on our first article of 
faith. God, in intimate union with nature, which he cherishes as 
his work, appeared to me to be undoubtedly the same God who is 
pleased ‘to maintain habitual relations with man, In, fact, why 
should not this Omnipotent Being interest himself in.our procced- 
ings as well as in the motion of the stars which regulates the order of 
days and seasons, as well as in the care of plants.and animals? Se. 
veral passages of the gospel contain positive expressions on this 
subject. ing unable to form an idea of the Supreme Being, I 
sought him in his works, and resolved to erect an altar to him, after 
the manner of the patriarchs, Certain productions of nature were 
to represent the world, and a flame was to arise, figurative of the 
human soul ascending towards its Creator. I therefore chose the 
most valuable articles in the collection of natural curiosities which 
I hadathand. The difficulty was to arrange them in such a man- 
ner as to compose a little edifice. My father had a handsome 
music-desk of red lacquer, aderned with golden flowers, inform of 
a four-sided pyramid, with ledges to execute quartettos. This 
desk had not been used for some time. I took possession of it, and 
laid my specimens of natural history upon it in gradation, some 
above others, in regular and significant order. I wished to offer 
my first act of adoration at sun-rise. I had not yet determined on 
the manner in which | should produce the symbolical flame which 
I intended at the same time to emit a fragrant odour. | At length I 
succeeded in securing these two conditions of my sacrifice. Thad 
in my possession a few grains of incense. If they wotild not pro- 
duce a flame, they might at least give light, and spread an agreta- 
ble perfume in burning. This mild light, shed by barning per- 
fumes, expressed what passes in our minds at such a moment, even 
more perfectly than a flame. The sun had long risen above the 
horizon, but the neighbouring houses still intercepted his rays. "At 
length he rose high enough to allow me, by means of a burning 
glass, to light my grains of incense, scientifically arranged on a fine 

rcelain cup. Every thing succeeded according to my wishes. 
ty piety was satisfied. My altar became the principal ornament 
of the apartment in whichit stood. Others perceived in it nothing 
but & collection of natural curiosities, distributed with regularity 
and elegance: I alone knew its real intention. ‘I’ wished ‘to repeat 
thy pious ceremony. Unluckily, when the sun:dppeared Thad no 
porcelain cup at hand; I placed my. grains of incense on the top of 


dithe:desk,; | lighted:thera ; .but)I was, sa absorbed in my contempla- 


Y 
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tions, that I did not perceive the mischief which my crif ce had 
done, until it was too late to remedy it. The grains of incense, '0 
gold) flowers, 
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with Dlack spots; .as if the evil spirit, driven away. by a prayers, 


+had-left the indelible, traces of his feet.on the desk. oung 


pontiff now found himself in sad perplexity. He succeeded in con- 
cealing the damage by means of his pile of natural curiosities ; 
but he never afterwards had the courage to, attempt to repeat, his 
sacrifice, and he thought he saw in this accident, a warning of the 
danger of attempting to approach the Deity,in any manner what- 
soever, Vol. I. p. 27. 


The young pontiff argued pontifically—and thesstill yourger 
philosopher still more philosophivally. 

‘The earthquake at Lisbon had made me, at six years of age, 
entertain doubts of the goodness of God; and the occurrences of 
the period of which 1 am now speaking, so far as they related to 
Frederick 1L., led me to doubt the justice of the public.” Vol. I. 
p. 34. 


The description of modern moderation is correct: and al- 
though Goéthe does not expressly say that these arehis 
opinions—the effect of his writings is to encourage and es- 
tablish them. ) | 


‘* Men. now prescribed to themselves the rule of holding the 
balance even between all opinions. Strong in this spirit of moder- 
ation, and with a marvellous sagacity in elucidating common ideas, 
the writers and followers of this new school attained consideration 
and acquired confidence, accordingly, philosophy introduced itself 
rapidly into every branch of science and literature, and into. all 
rauks and classes of society. . os ils Fer te 

‘« In, pursuing this path, theologians themselves could not long 
avoid meeting with that of the religion called natural. ; It necessa- 
rily became a question, whether the light afforded by nature would 
render us capable of perceiving a God, and of improving and,en- 
nobling our nature. This question was decided in the affirmative 
without much hesitation. Constantly adhering to the moderate 
principles they had adopted, the new philosophers acknowledged 
all positive religions as equally entitled to respect; that 18, to 
say, they allowed them to be all equally good, but denied, that 
any one was more certain than the rest. qney permitted the 
edifice of religion to remain. They acknowledged all the import - 
ance and merit of the Bible: they found in it a store of observa- 
tions, reflections, on .our origin, nature, sentiments, and, duties, 
more pure and rich than in anyother book. To this book, there- 
fore, in preference ta any other religious code, was allowed the pri- 
vilege of serving.as the foundation of our belief.”’ Vol, I, p, 205. 


The lectures of Professor Gellert may be taken as a sam- 
ple of those which were delivered fifty years ago’'to the 
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' writings had Jong been the foundation of moral culture.in Ger- 
many. The printing of this new work was anxiously looked for; 
and, as it-was not to be published until after the death of the wor- 
thy professor, it was considered a piece of good fortune to hear 
him ead it. The auditory was always full. The purity of his 
sentiments, the benevolence which animated his noble soul, his ex- 
hortations, his advice, and his somewhat melancholy tone, made a 
strong impression on his auditors. But this impression was far 
from lasting. A great number of critics, considering his manner 
adapted to soften and enervute, made a point of decrying it. I re- 
member a French traveller, who wished to make himself acquainted 
with the maxims and opinions of this professor, whose lessons at- 
tracted so great a concourse. When they had been explained to 
him, * Let him alone,’ said he, shaking his head and laughing: 
‘he is forming dupes for us.’” P. 226. 


In his twentieth year, Goethe undertook the trifling task of 
forming a religion for himself; he had been bred up a protes- 
tant, and loved the Bible for its poetry. At Leipsic he had 
associated with men of all sects; catholics, freethinkers, and 
mystics; and on his return to Frankfort in a bad state of 
health, he studied Moravianism and alchemy under Made- 
moiselle Klettenberg,a disciple of Count Zinzendorf. We 
cannot extract this system, which is on the whole less absurd 
than might be expected ; but the introduction is too character- 
istic to be omitted. 


‘*T have dwelt too long on the particulars of my affections, oc- 
cupations, and objects of emulation, during the interval between 
my two academical courses. I must, however, here recal the 
reader's attention for a moment to a point of the deepest interest to 
me,—the opinion which I then endeavoured to form, if possible, 
once for all, of the objects which are beyond the reach of our 
senses. ) 

‘* A book had fallen into my hands which had made a strong im- 
pression on my mind. ‘This was Arnold's History of the Church 
and of Heresies. The author is not only an historian who leads. us 
to reflect, but a pious and sensible man, His view of things was 
pretty simiJar to my own, What. particularly pleased me in his 
work was his having given me a better idea of several heresiarchs, 
who had always been described to me as madmen or atheists. 
Where is the man that is exempt from the spirit of contradiction, 
aud the love of paradox? I studied the different opinions in 
matters of religion with attention. I had often heard it said ‘that 
every man at last formed an opinion of his own. It therefore 
seemed to me perfectly natural for me to endeavour to form mine. 
r applied thyself to this occupation with great’ perseveranee. » ‘The 
new Platonism furnished the foundation of my system. My sher- 
metic, mystical, and cabalastic researches also contributed, each 
in its way, to the edifice of my doctrine ; and I thus constructed a 
rather singular universe,” Vol. I, p. 257. 
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Having thus established a religious system of. bis_own, 
once for all; our hero proceeded, as might. naturally be ex- 
pected, to establish a few more... He became for.a)time, a 
sort of half initiated Moravian; but broke with that sect upon 
the point of haman corruption. The account of forming 
another religion, is given with surprising simplicity. 


.“ For some years past the events of my life having compelled me 
to call my own powers into action, I devoted myself with ardent 
zeal and unremitting activity to the cultivation of my mental facul- 
ties. I found it necessary to regulate their employment, and to 
render them useful to others. This task im por me unre- 
mitting exertions: my mind was wholly directed to Nature, who 
appeared to me in all her magnificence. I was connected with 
men full of sincerity and virtue, who were ready to make every 
sacrifice in fulfilment of theirduty. To be false to them, to be 
false to myself, was alike impossible. A deep abyss separated me 
from a doctrine which my soul rejected. 1 was, therefore, obliged 
to withdraw from the Moravian brethren; but I could not divest 
mysclf of my attachment to the Sacred Writings, to the founder of 
Christianity, and to his first disciples. I accordingly formed a re- 
ligion after my own mind; and I sought to establish and confirm it 
on a profound study of history, and on a correct knowledge of all 
that tended, by approximation, to corroborate my creed.” Vol. IT. 
p. 121. 


Here the history of Goethe’s religion ends. How many 
more creeds he may have formed in the half century which 
has since elapsed, is a point which we cannot explain. But 
our readers ought to know a little of the morals of ‘this fan- 
tastic believer; and a little and only a little may be gathered 
from the work before us. | They are of course, sentimental 
and Werterish: and must be considered, we should think, a 
favourable specimen of the fruits of modern philosophy and 
poetical inspiration upon a disposition naturally virtuous, «In 
spite of the very opposite opinion which he entertains, on the 
subject, it is evident that Goethe was not a man of strong 
passions. An excited imagination led his mind astray; but 
his actions seem to have been for the most part, quiet and com- 
mon-place. The majority of his amours were absurd but not 
wicked; and his despair at their respective terminations, 
vented itself innocently in poetry orromance. ‘The first is 
the most entertaining. He, got acquainted with some youths 
of the lower class, wrote verses for them, told them stories, 
and being almost fifteen years of age, fell in love with one of 
their cousins. After a short introduction, we are treated 
with the following scene. 

“T had scarcely heard a sentence from her before. Every word 
she uttered increaséd my passion for her, and I could not-refrain 
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from saying, in the transports, I felt.” J.am, not, so,independent ay 
you iiagine and of what Use would fortune be ta me, if L could 
prot ha raat most precious to me, the object of my..most, 
"# She had drain thy podtieal épiaile neat her.” She read it softly, 
in a sweet and affecting tone. ¢ It is very pretty,’, said she, smiling; 
‘ what a pity it is not intended for a better purpose!’—‘ Ah!’ I ex. 
claimed, * how happy would he be who should obtain such a pledge 
of love from the girl he adores !’—‘ That would be difficult,’ replied 
she, * but not impossible.’”—‘ For instance,’ continued I, ‘ If any one 
who knows you, cherishes and honours you, were to present to. you 
such a letter as this, and were to press you, to entreat you with 
the utmost earnestness ond the most tender affection, to avow it as 
the expression of your sentiments, what would you do?’ I re, 
placed before her the letter, which she had returned to me, She 
began to laugh, reflected for a moment ; then took the pen. and 
wrote her name at the foot of the letter. I rose in a transport of 
Pt wished to embrace her.—‘ No embraces,’ said she, drawing 
ack; ‘that is too common: but love me, if it be possible.’ 1 
had placed the letter in my bosom, ‘ It is done,’ cried. 13, ‘no 
one but myself shall have it. I owe my preservation to, you,’— 
* Withdraw, then, quickly,’ said she, ‘ before they return.’ ; 1 was 
unable to tear myself from her; but she entreated me to go, in an 
affectionate tone, tenderly pressing my hand between her own, 
My eyes filled with tears; I thought hers. appeared moist. Bend; 
ing over her hands, I pressed them to my face, and then ran.out 
of the room. Never since have I experienced such transports, 
such exaltation!” Vol, I. p. 118. _ : r 
The lady’s cousins turn out to be connected with a.gang 
of ' for ; Master Goéthe is shut up in his room,;and the 
rest of the party conducted to the Alderman Waithman,of 
Fraukfort. Margaret is honourably acquitted both of cheat» 
ing and of intrigue, and Goethe is cured in the following 
manner. , 


* This intelligence only increased my impatience to know, the 
truth of Margaret's destiny, I page my friend to let me know it, 
again frankly acknowledging all my tenderness for her. N— shak- 
ing his head, began to laugh... ‘ your mind at ease,’ said he: 
‘she conducted herself extremely: well, and the propriety ‘of het 
behaviour was very handsomely acknowledged. Formed as she ‘is 
to inspire love and good-will, even her judges felt the power of her 
charms, and could not oppose the wish she persisted in .to,remove 
from'the'city.’ What she declared respecting you. also, dees) :her 
honour. Ihave read her deposition in the secret acts,,and.seen her 
sighature.’—* Her signature !" 1 exclaimed; ‘ that signature which 
at onte fendered me so happy and so urforfunate ! Wh has, she 
declared!? ) What hus she signed ?’ My friend Reitate to answer. 
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re i renity’ ‘of his, countenance never 
: om ms At last, * t you insist ypon | 
eum day Bday" she be fsweme od 
with you; I cannot deny, she answered in 9 candid manner, th 
hive often sen hin, and with pleasure. aN enn | 
aiit'treated “him asa child, The affection T entertained fo 
was merely that of @ kister. “I haye often given him good adyic 
aud far from enticing him into any questionable proceeding, I hav, 

vénted him from engaging in frolics that. might haye, brou 

m into trouble.” My friend went on in this style, making. 
garet hold the language of a governess; but I had long ceased. to 
listéh to him. The idea that she had treated me asa child, in an 
authenti¢ document, distracted me: I was completely disenchanted, 
and I-thought myself entirely cured of my passion for ker: 1 im, 
- mediately assured my friend that I was so. I ceased to speak.of her, 
and mentioned her name no more. I could not, however, so. eel 


‘hie 







get rid of the dangerous habit of thinking of her whom, I had, love 
ao dearly. Her countenace, her form, her deportment, were always 

resent to my mind, although I now saw her ina very different light. 
i could not, in fact, endure that a young girl scarcely two or.thres 
years older than myeelf, should look upon me_as a child,—on:me, 
who thought myself quite a young man, That cold and reserved 
air, which had charmed me so much, now appeared to me quite re- 
volting. Those familiarities which she thought. harmless phe 
me, and never permitted me to indulge in with her, seemed. odious; 
I-could, however, have pardoned her these lofty airs; but, by, sign, 
ing that letter in which I had made her speak the language ef,a 
lover, she had given me a formal declaration. This to 
me the act of a faithless and selfish coquette.. Her .masquenading 
at'the ‘milliner’s no longer seemed so innocent, ,. By incessantly, re. 


. 


vilving these painful reflections in my mind, I stripped her by de, 
grees of ‘all 1 er qualities which had. appeared so, amiable,ta, me 


aud when once my reason was convinced, I felt the sree 
banishing from my heart an object unworthy of my love. But her 
image, that cherished image, renewed my error whenever it recur- 
red to my mind, which happened but too often.” Vol,.L. p.i156. 

. The second amour with the daughter of a Leipsi¢ Inn- 
keeper, tends to. convict the poet of a love for low company ; 
but it goes off witha slight illness, and is finally cured by Mo- 
ravianism and Alchemy. ‘The ‘third’ is an’ innocent embar, 
rassment, occasioned’ by the contending claims of the two 
daughters of ‘a ‘Strasburg dancing tas hh OS eats 
with ‘considerable skill,’ “But the biitt, at the advang¢ 

of twerity-two} isa Worse affair, He madedoye.to,thewa 










of a oferg }man beni age and seems. to .haye guinedthe 


girl's affections ‘designedly, .knowing all the \time,othatshis 
father Wow d forbid .e¢ banns. Thus he. indulged ‘his: Ibve 
of toinance al the risque of making an amiable woman misera- 
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ble, atid’ atoned for his ctime by writing sonnets and novels. 
The fifth and sixth are still worse; the object of the former, 
being a lady betlirothed to one of his friends, and that 6f the 
latter, a lady who was married to another. ‘This accamula- 
tion of calamities weighed heavily upon his mind, and he me- 
ditated upon suicide after the following fashion. — 


“ Suicide, after all that has been said and written on the subject, 
still affords ample scope for interesting consideration, | Montes. 
quieu, speaking of the heroes and great men of antiquity, says that 
each conceived himself at liberty to close the fifth act of his tragedy 
at any time and in any manner he thought fit. 

“ But I do not here propose to consider the question of 
suicide with reference to those men who have figured in the 
great theatre of the world, and whose lives have been devoted to 
the welfare of a powerful empire, or to the interests of liberty. 
Such men, perhaps, are not to blame for having sought in another 
world the accomplishment of their grand ideas, when they found 
themselves cut off from hope in this. I here allude only to those 
individuals, who unable to find an object on which to exercise their 
activity, and led astray by extravagant desires, become disgusted 
with an existence which to them seems too tranquil and peaceful. 
Such was, at one time, the peculiar disposition of my own mind ; 
and T well remember how mucli pain I suffered, and how many ef- 
forts I made to effect my cure. I set about deliberating coolly on 
the choice of a mode of death, and the following are the reflections 
which this subject suggested to me. 

‘“* To detach himself from existence, to anphihilate himself, is an 
act so unnatural to man, that he is almost always obliged to have 
recourse to mechanical means to accomplish it, When Ajax threw 
himself upon his sword, the weight of his body rendered him this 
last service : when a warrior directs his ’squire not to allow him to 
fall alive into the hands of the enemy, he relies on the assistance of 
an external moral force. Women seek in the waves a remedy for 
their despair. By means of the mechanism of a pistol, the object is 
attained with the greatest dispatch and the least possible effort. 
Hanging is an ignuble mode of suicide, not to be spoken of: the 
English resort to it because they are accustomed from childhood 
to witness that kind of death, and therefore never think of the 
disgrace connected with it. Poisoning and opening veins are te- 
dious ways of freeing oneself from existence : but the bite of an 
asp may be styled a ready, easy, and elegant mode of death, and 
was an idea worthy of a queen whose life had been spent in the 
midst of pomp and pleasure. All these resources are so muny 
enemies with which we may conspire against ourselves. 

** After a careful examination of all the modes of suicide which his- 
tory suggested to me, I found that no one had accomplished this act 
with greater magtianitmity and calmness of mind than the Emperor 
Otho. ‘That prince had lost a battle, it is true; but his affairs were 
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nat, yet.desperate. _._It was for the good of the empire,. which .als 
ready. in some measure belonged to him, and for the sake of sparing 
the lives of so many millions of men ready to sacrifice themselves 
for or against him, that he resolved to put himself to death, He 
supped cheerfully with his friends; and the next morning he was 
found pierced through the heart with a poniard. Of all acts of 
the kind, this appeared to me the only one worthy. of imitation ; 
and I persuaded myself that no man who did not determine to follow 
the example of Otho, should presume to make an attempt against 
his life. This conviction, though it did not lead me absolutely to 
renounce the idea of suicide, at least preserved me from one of those 
fits of melancholy with which the minds of our youth were assailed. 
I had a fine collection of arms of every kind; and among the rest, 
a valuable poniard well sharpened. I placed it nightly by my bed- 
side; and before I extinguished the light, I hesitated several times 
whether or not I should plunge it in my breast; but, as I never 
could bring myself to this resolution, I always concluded by laugh- 
ing at.my own folly.”? Vol. IL. p. 41. 


And so instead of stabbing himself, M. Goéthe wrote 
“The Sorrows of Werther.” The melancholy circumstances 
of his three last amours, induced him to sleep with a naked 
sword on his pillow, and write lackadaisical letters. Instead 
of putting an end to his life, to which he entertained a lauda- 
ble repuguance, he contented himself with despatching an 
imaginary hero, and felt very much relieved by the exchange. 


‘‘ My own faults or those of others, chance or my own will, re- 
flection or imprudence, obstinacy or compliance, had hurled me on 
a tempestuous ocean, where I was tossed to and fro at the merc 
of the waves. I owed my deliverance to the little composition, wit 
the idea of which my situation had inspired me. I recovered m 
serenity of mind. I was like a sinner relieved from the burthen of 
his errors by a general confession; and I felt inspired with energy 
to enter upon a new existence. I had transformed reality into 
fiction, and I felt myself relieved.” Vol. II. p. 49. 


This may be an excellent recipe for writing novels, but isit 
the language ofa man of common sense? Is it a proofof sound 
principles or a good education? Is it an example for t 
young to imitate? Is it a lesson which the wise may teach. 
M. Goéthe evidently thinks that itis. For the Apprentice- 
ship of Wilhelm Meister, is the history of a youth who rus 
avery similar course, and becomes a valuable man when he 
has served histime. But the hero of the novel is a much 
gayer yentleman than the hero of the Memoirs. haps aa 
ticeship is spent, first and principally, with ialve of Mad 

ade: 


then with # Moravian Priestess, the representative of s 
are 


moiselle Klettenberg ; and lastly with some philosophica 
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man Barons: -1f such a man could exist in. this country, ‘he 
would be called a vulgar, silly, worthless scoundrels and in 
stead of being transformed into a fine gentleman, and married 
to'a fine lady, the fate assigned to bim in romance, be would 
be transported to New South Wales, or suspended ‘by the 
neck for the encouragement of November suicides. © We' do 
not deny that the novel contains passages of much beaut 
and eloquence. But the moral of the work is beyond the 
reach of our plummet. As a description of human nature, it 
is false: few if any men live as Meister did, and turn out 
well. As a description of manners, it is disgusting : worse 
than the grossest modern ribaldry which has found its way 
into good society. The story is of the clumsiest description ; 
exciting very little interest for the principal characters ; and 
dismissing them without regard to poetical justice. ‘There 
are afew good scenes, one of which we extract. The hero 
has undertaken tu get up Hamlet, and was promised the 
assistance of an unknown friend to represent the ghost. 


** The forenoon and the afternoon fled rapidly away. The play- 
house was already full; our friend made haste to dress. It was not 
with the joy, which it had given him when he first essayed it, that 
he now put on the garb of Hamlet; he but attired himself that he 
might be in readiness. On joining the women in the stage-room, 
they unanimously cried that nothing sat upon him rightly ; the fine 
feather stood awry ; the buckle of his belt did not fit: they oo 
to slit, to sew, and piece together.. The music started: Philina 
still objected somewhat to his ruff; Aurelia had much to say against 
his mantle. ‘ Leave me alone, good people,’ cried he, * this negli- 

ence will make me more like Hamlet.” The women would not let 
im go, but continued rime, few The music ceased ; the act- 
ing was begun. He looked at himself in the glass; pressed his hat 
closer down upon his face, and retouched the painting of his cheeks. 

“At this instant, somebody eame rushing in and cried: * ‘Fhe 
Ghost ! The Ghost !’ 

* Wilheln had not once had time all day to think about the 
Ghost, and whether it would come or not. His anxiety on that 
head was at length removed, and now some strange assistant was 
to be expected. The stage-manager came in, inquiring after va- 
rious matters: Wilhelm had not time to ask about the Ghost ; he 
hastened to present himself before the throne, where King and 
Queen, surrounded with their court, were already glancing in ‘all 
the splendours of royalty, and waiting till the sceno.in front of them 
should be concluded. He caught the last words of Horatio, who 
was speaking of the Ghost in extreme confusion, and seemed to 

_ have almost forgot his part. ) | age 
__. The intermediate curtain went aloft, and Hamlet: saw the 
ABYOWEEd house befdre him. Horatio having spokenf Hie ddafess, 
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and been’ dismissed by the King, pressed through to Hamlet); and, 
as if presenting himself to the Prince, he said; ‘ The Devil) isoin 
harness; hehas put us all in frights!) boo ieems!) vice te 
In the meanwhile two men of large stature, ia white cloaks. and 
capuchés, were observed standing in the side-scenes,, Our. friend, 
in the distraction, embarrassment, and, hurry of the moment,;.had 
failed in the first soliloquy ; at least such was his own opinion, though 
loud plaudits had attended his exit, Accordingly he made his next 
entrance in no pleasant mood, with the dreary wintery feeling of 
dramatic condemnation, Yet he girded up his mind; and spoke 
that appropriate passage on the ‘ rouse and wassel,’ the ‘ heavy- 
headed revel’ of the Danes, with suitable indifference ; he had, 
like the audience, in thinking of it, quite forgot the Ghost ; and he 
started in real terror, when Horatio cried out, ‘ Look my lord,’ it 
comes !’ He whirled violently round ; aad the tall noble figure, the 
low inaudible tread, the light movement in the heavy-looking 
armour, made such an impression on him, that he stood as if trans- 
formed to stone, and could utter only in a half.voice his, * Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us!’ He glared at the form; drew 
a deep breathing once or twice, and pronounced his address to the 
Ghost in a manner so confused, so broken, so constrained, that 
the highest art could not have hit the mark so well, . Ww pALO 
‘« His translation of this passage now stood him in good stead. 
He had kept very close to the original; in which the, arrangement 
of the words appeared to him expressive of a mind confownded, 
terrified, and seized with horror. roi 


4" Bethou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, . or 
.oieo Bring, with thee airs from Heaven or blasts from,Hell,.,. , ,. 
, Be thy intents wicked or charitable, : 


That, I will speak to thee; I'll call. thee Hamlet, 0 oo guid 
King, Father, royal Dane ;..O answer me!’ ae 


A deep effect was visible in the audiénce. The Ghost beckoned, 
the Prince followed him amid the loudest plaudits. 

«« The scene changed ; and when the two had re-appeared, the 
Ghost on a sudden stopped, and turned round ; by which meags 
Hamlet came to be a little too close upon it. With.a longing cn- 
riosity. he looked in at the lowered vizor, but except two deep ly- 
ing eyes, and a well-formed nose, he could discern nothing, Gaz- 
ing timidly, he stood before the Ghost ; but when the first tones 
issued from the helmet, and a somewhat hoarse yet Seep an PERE 
trating voice pronounced the words: ‘I am thy father’s spirit,’ 


Wilhelm, shuddering, started back some paces, and the audience 
shuddered with toe Each imagined that he knew the voice 
Wilhelm thought he noticed in it some resemblance with his father’s 
These strange emotions and remembrances ; the curiosity, felt 
about discovering his secret friend, the anxiety about offending 
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him, even the theatric impropriety of coming too near him in the 
present situation, all this affected Wilhelm with powerful and con- 
flicting impulses. During the longspeech of the Ghost, he changed 
his place so frequently ; he seemed so unsettled and perplexed, so 
attentive and so absent-minded, that his acting caused’a universal 
admiration, as the Spirit caused a universal horror. \ The latter 
spoke with a feeling of melancholy anger rather than of sorrow; 
but of an anger spiritual, slow, and inexhaustible. It was the mis- 
temper of a noble soul, that is severed from all earthly things, and 
yet devoted to unbounded woe, At last he vanished ; but in a cu- 
rious manner; for a thin, grey, transparent gauze arose from the 


place of descent like a vapour, spread itself over him, and sank 
along with him. 


‘‘ Hamlet’s friends now entered, and swore upoa the sword. 
Old Truepenny, in the mean time, was so busy under ground, that 
wherever they might take their station, he was sure to call out right 
beneath them, * Swear!’ and they started, as if the soil had taken 
fire below them, aad hastened to another spot. On each of these 
occasions, too, a little flame pierced through at the place where 
they were standing. ‘The whole produced on the spectators .a pro- 
found impression. 

‘* After this, the piece proceeded calmly on its course: nothing 
failed, all prospered; the audience manifested their contentment, 


and the actors seemed to rise in heart and spirits every scene.” 
Vol. Il. p. 197. 


The next chapter describes the triumphant revelry of the 
players. The whole company sup together. ‘Three ladies 
make love to Meister—and men, women, and children get 
drunk. ‘To make the foolery more solemn, the actors believe 
with M. Goethe that they are destined to improve the morals 
of their country, and that religion, virtue, science, and pa- 
triotism have no more powerful allies than a well-conducted 
band of players. We once heard Orator Thelwall declare, 
that a great actor ranked immediately after a great states- 
man. And the learned audience applauded. We little 
dreamed that this brilliant sally would be re-echoed from 
Germany by a manof genius. 

It is to be hoped that the poetry and eloquence of Goethe 
will not blind our countrymen to his grave and numerous 
faults. His own countrymen may admire him as much as 
they please. But the canting infidelity of the Memoirs, the 
gross indecencies of Meister, and the horrid blasphemies of 
Faust, should exclude them from English drawing-rooms. 
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ArT, IIT. Lives and Memoirs of the Bishops of Sherborne 
and Se from the Year 705 to 1824. By the Rev. 
tephen Hyde Cassan, A.M. Chaplain to the Earl of 
Jaledon, K.P. Curate of Mere and West Knoyle, Wilts. 
8vo. 840pp. 125s. Rivingtons. 1824. 


We have laboured patiently through this solid volume ; and 
cannot help suspecting that very few readers will have the 
diligence to follow our example. The plan of the work shall 
be submitted to them in the author’s words, and we shall ven- 
ture to subjoin some remarks upon the execution of it. 


*¢ In the following rough and disjointed compilation it will be 
seen that style has been wholly neglected. I have sought no other 
praise than that of Jndustry and Fidelity ; for my object has not 
been to produce an amusing volume, but a correct and authentic 
record of the persons of whom it treats. 7 

** Over many of the Sarum Prelates, modern no less than ancient, 
Oblivion seems to have cast her deepest shades. To rescue them 
from their undeserved obscurity, and to concentrate their widely 
dispersed notices, has been my humble, and I trust, not altogether 
useless endeavour. It frequently happens that persons hitherto 
considered insignificant prove to have been so only because little 
known, On such, then, has been bestowed the greater research 
and more ample illustration; while I have considered it less neces- 
sary to give copious details of those Prelates, who, by their con- 
spicuous' connection with the political and literary history of our 
country, are already universally known and largely recorded by the 
pen of Biography ; the memoirs of the latter therefore will appear 
in a compressed form, and references to other works will be made 
for the filling up of the outline.” Preface, p. v. 

“I believe that scarcely a single instance will be found jin this 
work of any assertion being hazarded without actual reference to, 
and citation of, a standard, if not original, authority. Every life is 
written de novo. Nothing has been taken for granted—I have in- 
vestigated and compared the assertions of each preceding writer by 
verifying their quotations, and have laboured to avoid misrepresen- 
tation. I know this gives the narrative a cavilling appearance, and 
presents it in an uncouth garb, but I trust it does not render it less 
valuable; and I have chosen rather to appear triflingly minute than 
to admit any matter without having, as far as my means and oppor- 
tunities would allow, sifted it to the utmost, constantly keeping in 
view that excellent remark of Baronius, that ‘ no testimonies of 
later authors are to be regarded concerning the things of remote 
antiquity which are not Supported by the testimony of ancient 
writers *,’ 





‘«¢ *® Eccles. Annals.” 
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“In the two reprints introduced, viz. Lady Bacon's Life of Jews, 
and the singularly interesting and very scarce Life of Ser Warp, 
by Dr. Pope, there isnot the slightest interpolation :-and in 
to alteration, all that I have taken the liberty of making is confined 
solely to the omission of some wholly irrelevant and unint 
matter, whose - oer is supplied by a valuable account of the re. 
covery of the Chancellorship of the Garter, (never before printed), 
extracted from that Prelate’s MS. common place or memorandum 
book in the possession of Bisnor Fisner. 


* Of living Prelates 1 have abstained from all attempt at delinea: 
tion of character. I will not be accused of making this work a 
vehicle for panegyrick.” Preface, p. vii. 

The ‘ roughness” of the compilation is as evident as Mr. 
Cassan can desire; but we do not perceive that he has dis- 

ed the ‘‘ deep shades” in which so many of his heroes are 
enveloped. ‘‘ The concentration of their widely dispersed 
notices” (a beautiful specimen of the “ disjointed” style) con- 
sists for the most part in an enumeration of their various ages, 
preferments, deaths, wills, and descendants—but the gentle- 
men themselves remain as “little known,” and historica'ly 
speaking, as ‘‘ insignificant” as before the appearance of their 
vindicator’s volume. And those readers who follow the laud- 
able custom of reading Préfaces in the order in which they 
are written, namely, after all the rest of the work, will be sur- 
prised to find, that “‘ the greater research and more ample 
illustration have been bestdwed” upon the less known indivi- 
duals, while the memoirs of conspicuous characters appear in 
a compressed form. We can discover no proof of this asser- 
tion. The lives of Jewel, Seth Ward, Barnet, Hoadly, 
Sherlock, and Douglas constitute the best and most reada 
ion of the volume. And we have not observed a single 
nstance in which *‘ persons hitherto considered insignificant” 
have been proved, upon a better acquaintance with them, to 
be of a different character. As a genealogist, herald, and 
controversial chronologist, Mr. Cassan is entitled to consi- 
derable praise. But when he talks of writing’every life de 
novo, we are at a loss to understand his meaning. e fol- 
lowing average specimen of the Episcopi minores will ex- 
in our meaning. 


a8 39 “XXI, RALPH ERGHUM. ee 
«“é Succrssit A.D, 1875.—Trans. av Batw-Wett A.D, 1388.— 
- - nc | ; : Ost a ee - » % - a : ~~ ate are 
ous Godwin (pp..318, $78) and Wharto bans: 
hie it es consecrated Dee. 9, 1 ‘ 
ders. (. 


° ng. Sac. ut sup.) He oceurs, sans date, evio 4 
1875, prebendary of X librarum, in the cathedral of Lincoln (Mlts. 
Cath, 2, p. 176.) ‘ , 
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‘sCujus locum [scil. Roberti Wifeldii] Radalphus, Arguinus 
Egham jr ri civilis Professor, et one in Coneallarie sus- 


555, lath cent. cap. xxi.. 
eice re Lm ng st bid Wivil, Sho Wormenhall, canon of 


Serpmapensined, sod pan the ha assent, pias 12, 1$75, as 
n states; Dut Erghurn was 
‘Godwin.thinks he etfouniied St. Michael’ ospital, on 


._ This hospital is named by Dugdale, Mon. Ang. vol. 1. 
1045, as valued at 25/. 2s, 2d.; but it does not. occur in Tanner, 
(See Index. and Salisb. in Not. Mon.) i 
Ip 1985. a,Ralph Erghum occurs. archdeacon, of Doract Ks 
Neve Fasti, p. 281); but unless 1985 is a mistake for 1375, 
could not be our bishop, for he had then been ten years bishop, 
After sitting here upwards of twelve years, * u ad festum ex 
altationis S Crucis anno 1388,’ he was anal by the pope te 
Bath and. Wells, (Godw. $78,) uo die apud — map| 
‘sentatg fuerunt sibi litera apenitlice de translatione sua facta 
Episcopatu Sarum ad Episcopatum Bathon,’ JViarton. Ang-Sac. v6 
ap, _* Urbanus Radulphum Bathoniam traducit.’ neha 
5535, Lt ‘cent, cap. xxi.and. Walsingham in an, 1$88,..He 
¥ Nagy of the on lities from, K, Rich. I]. the same day. 
deg. + ut.sup,) He, died Ap.. 13, 1401, as Godwin says; 
D gham, however, ~ it in 1400, ‘hoc anno obiit Mag 
cite Ergbum Episcopus Bathoniensis.’ AP p. 364, and not 405, 
Moan’ anyone it.) At Bath and Wells he sat twelve yeurs, 
i bathe, and an cay? (An 1 Seae-ioha dag) PO ehhh 
) rs that ve the advowson an ee 
paehuteon And to the chapter of Wells, med 
no) the tithes to'that chapter in 1388. (Athins's Hist. —* 
10 e bs 
‘| Wharton says, ‘Iste dedit Decano et Capitulo Wellens : — 
tronatum ecclesiz de Pokulchurche et L marcas in subsidium.ex- 
“~pensarum facturum circa unionem dicte Ecclesiae ad mensam capi- 
tularem et alia onera in ecclesia Well : supportanda, ac unum meg- 
suagium in Wellia quod vocatur ‘Le George’ ad supportanda wer 






na alia onera ipsum limitata. Ang, Sue. 1, 5707 


..“ He founded also by will, proved 19 Ap. 1400, (Ang. Sac. 
$70), » Mountery College at Wells, appointing hie executors to bu 

in the street then called Mountery, since College Lane, houses for 

the fourteen chantry priests officratin ing in the cathedral ri We 

Not. Mon. and Ang. Sac. ut sup. This society was te 

cietas Presbyterorum annuellarum nove Aule Wellens,> and 

settled in 1407, Dr. Hutton says (¢ regist. Weil.) yinandhis a. 


Sts cuichbaal Sr an mi eto ola 


nag 6s. ann. (Collinsun. Hist. Somerset. vob. 8. 





< ornamenta sacrorum 140i.’ 
Borin ve a ee er on a. 
— vs ‘fohen: Pp 4 s a 
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linson says that this sum was appropriated to the of a 
chalice aya patten, a missal, swe gilt bavotis: &c. HE Bowtie 
$88; and adds, what is not noticed by Tanner, that in-1$99 he 
founded’a chantry in the church of St. Andrews for the souls of 
Gilbert and Agnes, his father and mother, and Agnes, his sister. 
(Agnes Robas) (3.402. and Ang. Sac. ut sup. not.) 

**Godwin says he was buried ‘ extra capellam magno pulpito 
contiguam ad Septentrionem (ed Rich. p. $78.) scil. in Cath. Wel. 
Collinson adds, in St. Edmund's chapel, vol. 3, p. 385. ‘Near the 
pulpit of Wells cathedral is a grave stone, covering bishop Erghum.' 
fist. Som. vol. 3, 399. He notices no inscription. ‘ In navi Ece, 
Well. sepelitur juxta altare S. Edmundi Epi.’ Wharton, Ang. Sac, 
ut sup, 

‘** He fortified the episcopal palace at Wells, surrounding it 
with a deep moat and an embattled wall, flanked by semicircular 
towers, as it stands to this day.’ Collinson ex auct. lib. rub, Batho, 
penes Vicecom. Weymo. MS. 

“We have already quoted Wharton as fixing the probate of 
bishop Erghum’s will in 1400, in which year we have also seen that 
Walsingham places his decease. Godwin, however, says he died 
Ap. 10, 1401. Wharton, ut sup. adds, ‘ Cui in historia Episcopo- 
rum Bathon. precipue credendum est, eam enim pre aliis diligenter 
contexuit.’ 

“‘ In Doctors’ Commons there is a will of a Ralph Erghum.— ° 
(Murche p. 21, vol. 1888—1503. in the index to which, for p, 16, 
read p. 21.) wherein he describes himself as ‘ Precentor Eccles, B. 
and Wellen,’ and desires to be buried within the tomb of Ralph, 
formerly bishop of Bath and Wells. 

“‘ Bishop Erghum was the cause of the erection of the Cross at 
Sarum. See Walsingham, p. 246, and an interesting letter in 
Gent. Mag. 1804, p. 1099, by H. Wansey, Esq.” P. 226. 


Here are ample proofs of Mr. Cassan’s diligence—but its 
fruits are less plentiful than we could desire. The work 
should be called a Chronicle rather than a Collection of Lives; 
and he should have told us that he had gone to original au- 
thorities for his facts, and dates, rather than that he had writ- 
ten every life de novo. We cannot, of course, pledge our- 
selves for the accuracy of his chronological decisions—but 
there is evidence of extensive research, and an appearance 
of great care and precision. tn 

he opinions scattered here and there throughout the 
volume are occasionally somewhat startling. The separation 
of the dioceses of Exeter, Bath and Wells, and Bristol, from 
the Mother See, of Sherborne, is termed by Mr. Cassan°a 
spoliation. We wish Lincoln, and Chester, Litchfield. and 
‘Covertry, &c. had been plandered after the same fashion. 
Hethinsks St. Adban’s ns pa Nee ste is named after Ald- 
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helm, Bishop of Salisbury. Is it possible that.an .Ecclesias- 
tical Historian shonld be ignorant of the proto-martyr of Bri- 
tain, the titulary Saint of Glastenbury, and the patron of the 
Ahbey of St. Alban’s? Bishop Ward's recipe for the gout is 
also worth remembering : 


| “ Unguentu’ Podagricum. 
‘* Take an old fat cat, and flea it, draw forth the gutts, then with 
a rolling pin beat it well, and so put it altogether into the belly of 


a fat gander, with pepper } lb. mustard and parsley seeds 4.028. six 


penny weight of bole armoniac, a good quantity of wormwood and 
garlic. Rost the gander well, suving the grease, with it anoint the 
grieved part.” P. 161. 


The notes to the Life of Bishop Burnet furnish us with 
the following information : 


‘¢ The use of Burnet’s Exposition of the 39 Articles, is now en- 
tirely superseded by a concise and well written Exposition, by Sir 
G. Tomline, Bart. the present venerable and deservedly respected 
Bp. of Winchester, in which all the excellence of Burnet’s book 
is embodied, and his errors of every kind avoided. The work is 
written in an easy, engaging, and instructive style, and without 
dogmatism, pedantry, or prejadices, conveys the fullest information 
on every point of a Churchman’s belief. Bishop Tomline’s Ele. 
ments should be placed in the hands of every young man and woman 
whose parents are anxious to instil into their minds the genuine 
principles of orthodox Christianity.” P. 177. 


We have no intention to underrate the merit of Bishop 
Tomline’s Llements—but seeing that Mr. Cassan ‘‘ will not 
be accused of making his work a vehicle for panegyrick” this 
obiter encomium is un peu fort, 

In the life of the witty Bishop Thomas, we are told that a 
Hamburgh clergyman refused to bury a Calvinist, because 
there were none but Lutherans in his church-yard—and the 
Bishop, then Chaplain to the British Factory, got over the 
difficult by the old story of the woman objecting to the in- 
terment of a man who died of the small pox, ‘‘ next her poor 
husband, who never had it.” This is very mirthful tragedy— 
and Mr. Cassan’s comment is in Cambyses’ vein. 


* After all, though ‘this my be a very good story, it is a very 
ridiculous and vey totalidale illustration, because, although the 
Calvinism of the dead is not contagious, it may ay be doubted 
whether a kviown heretic isventi to have the service read over 
him, and.to receive >the same funeral honours, with one dying in 
the true faith of the Church. mn this case, no doubt, the Clergy- 
man was acting in conformity to the spirit of the Rubric. For, @ 
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Calvinist, must, spso facto be ‘excommunicate :’ and such, * we 
know, are not entitled to Christian burial. The Minister, therefore, 
was strictly im order. If he was in error, his error consisted. in 
giving up what he had first advanced.” P. 318. 


We should be glad te learn Mr. Cassan’s authority for stat- 
ing that by the laws of Germany a Calvinist is a “ known 
heretic” and ‘‘ must ipso facto be excommunicate.” Not hay- 
ing studied the Hamburgh Rubric, to which we presume the 
Historian refers, we admit that the Minister may have been 
strictly in order. But the solemnity with which this discus- 
sion is introduced upon no better foundation than an anecdote 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, diminishes the regret we feel at 
the want of more originality in Mr. Cassan’s volume. 

Whenever a second edition is called for, we recommend 
Mr. Cassan to practise the art of compression. He might 
easily give us a Chronicle of the See of Salisbury, which 
would prove a valuable addition to the Ecclesiastical Library. 
But he is not qualified for an historian either of ancient or 
modern times. The two celebrated Saxon Bishops of Sher- 
borne, Aldhelm and Asser, have passed through his hands 
without any important additions to their biography. The 
reader is not treated with any information respecting their 
doctrine. The author seems neither to know what Saxon 
Bishops were, nor what they did. The life of Asser which 
offered an excellent opportunity for letting us into the arcana 
of those days, and exposing the vulgar errors which are still 
current on the subject of King Alfred’s reign, is little more than 
a loose, unsatisfactory argument about a question of no im- 
portance. We must speak nearly in the same terms respecting 
the accounts of the more celebrated modern Prelates. Mr. Cas- 
san appears to have hunted very perseveringly through their 
biographies—and gleaned his dates with skill. But into the 
spirit of the men, or the spirit of the times, he does not enter. 
He does not make himself master of their history and then 
state it shortly and plainly to his readers. Bat like some of our 
modern catalogue-makers, he heaps together scraps from all 
points of the compass—and fastens them to each other by a 
running commentary of his own. Thus Bishop Hoadley’s 
Life by his Son, a truly filial panegyric, is copied faithfully 
into our volume—preceded and foilowed by a solemn assur- 
ance from the Editor, that there is not a word of truth in the 
story, that its subject was an “ anti-prelatical prelate,” “a 
dissenter,” apd that the principles so highly praised and s0 
carefully reprinted, “are an insult to every sobér-minded 
Churchman.” Similar observations will occur to every reader 
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of Mr. Gassan’s volume respecting the desultory and gossiping 
lives of Sherlock and Douglas, and the meagre account of 
Burnet. And the reprint of Pope's Life of Seth Ward, 
though the tract is scarce and entertaining, will be considered 
out of place, when we remember that it occupies a fourth 


of the whole number of pages allotted to the History of the 
See of Salisbury since the Restorative. 








Art. IV. The Two Rectors; in Ten Papers, illustrative 
of the Sentiments of the Two Parties in the Church of 


amagrene. I2mo. 458 pp. 10s.6d, Longman and Co. 
1824. 


OuR readers will doubtless recollect that some time ago, a 
certain clergyman finding his sermons beginning to grow 
stale, cut asunder the sewing, and having inserted a few 
leaves of narrative here and there, and scratched out the 
first, secondly, thirdly, &c., wherever they occurred, and sub- 
stitated in their place, ‘‘ Dr. F. replied,” “* Mr. D. observed.” 
&c., contrived to manufacture out of what were doubtless 
very eloquent sermons, a set of very dull dialogues ; and still 
preserving something of a professional designation entitled 
the book ‘ Body and Soul.” If the work now before us 
be not by the same author, it is evidently fabricated in the 
same way. And a very judicious and advantageous way 
it no doubt is. ‘The sermons are thus made to work double 
tides ; the preacher kills two birds with one stone; and if he 
does not rival acelebrated northern orator in having one eye fix - 
ed on earth and the other on heaven, has at leastone directed to 
his congregation and the other to the bookseller’s shop, Nay, 
we do not know, whether the utility of the plan may not 
be still greater. For perhaps the metamorphosed discourses 
finding their way into some remote parsonage, may with very 
little trouble be found susceptible of a second transmutation 
back again into their original form ; and thus eke out the sup- 
plies of many a worthy villoge divine. As however, the work 
is professedly of a grave and reverend character, it befits us 
to lay aside. trifling, and proceed to business. I’rom,the pre- 
face we, learn something of the author's general sentiments 
on prevailing topics of dispyte,. The, main, tendency.of his 
remarks,.i to state the leading doctrines, of, the,Gospel in, 
such. terms as fey, will controvert, and to recommend moderas, 
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tion and liberality of sentiment. His ideas on the subject of 
the divisions existing among those professing alike to be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, are, we think, far from heing 


clearly stated: the following passage however will exhibit 
them such as they are. 


** These remarks apply to none more strongly than to the minis- 
ters and members of the Established Church, a church which until 
now, has stood the storms and tempests of time; and is still calcu- 
lated by her primitive soundness of doctrine, her humility, liberality, 
and pacific disposition, to resist the assaults of outward foes, were 
her forces within true, firm, and united to her interest ; but a hap- 
less dissension among her own children prevails, which if not timely 
corrected, must be fatal to her repose; an overstrained zeal aiming 
at something surpassing the excellence of former times on the one 
side; and an alleged lukewarmness and want of feeling falling 
short of prescribed duty on the other, threaten the stability of a 
parent who mourns to see that her greatest foes are those of her 
own household, In ail family disagreements there is usually blame 
on both sides, and unless one will bear with the other, and both 
make reciprocal concessions, peace can hardly ever be permanently 
established. In this case the excesses of zeal and indifference must 
be cut off, that a medium may be left, in which all may proceed in 
unanimity and love. If we will not see the things which make for 
our peace, before it be too late by making peace among ourselves, 
Iet us be awed to it by knowing that the enemy is at our very gates, 
niming not merely to shake the stability of our church but to anni- 
hilate her very existence, and that it therefore becomes us from 
worldly policy, if not from heavenly love to unite our forces against 
the bold invaders.” Preface, p. xiv. 


All this and much more to the same purpose is doubtless 
the effusion of a very liberal and charitable feeling, bat whe- 
ther it displays much practical soundness of judgement may 
admit of question. It is clear from one remark, that the 
author disapproves of the excesses of fanaticism which cha- 
racterize those who have made a formidable schism in the 
Church of England, under the pretence of being the only rigid 
adherents to its doctrines ; but if he means any thing, when be 
goes on to talk of alleged faults on the other side, he should 
be understood to consider them as real faults ; and thas is in 
fact finding equally great fault with those of the other side : 
with those, who conscious of not having deviated from the 
principles on which our church system was founded, enter- 
tain, as the guardians of that system, a just dislike of that vio- 
lent scetarian spirit which sets up its own innovations not 
merely as the true view of evangelical doctrine, but us the 
cal and primitive (uith of the Church of England. As to the 
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author's: views of conciliation, we doubt much whether they 
are either in any degree practicable, or if so, would be bene- 
ficial. We conceive the evil to arise in a great measure from 
inherent peculiarities in the national character. We think 
an impartial and extended survey of the history of religious 
opinion in this country would exhibit a continued series of 
events and facts which are in truth nothing but the manifesta- 
tions of this same extravagant spirit, however differently modi- 
fied by the peculiar character and circumstances of different 
ages. We do not confive this assertion to merely the later 
periods of our history, but we extend it up to the ages pre- 
ceding the reformation: we cannot here pretend to go into 
details of ecclesiastical history: but we are convinced that 
any impartial examiner will soon assure biinself of the justness 
of the opinion advanced. And if this be the case, it is much 
to be feared that so long as men remain unaltered in the prin- 
ciples of their nature, the conciliatory projects of the liberal 
minded will not be likely to take much effect; and the more 
so, when we consider the vast variety of temporal interests 
which are worked up with the maintenance of sectarian 
tenets. 

But again, if such conciliation were practicable, what 
would be the result? no inconsiderable compromises must 
be made on both sides. Thus the vowed supporters of the 
Apostolic faith and discipline of the Church of England mast 
give up some points of a system which professedly maintains 
nothing positively which is not of essential importance. ‘They 
must make, or suffer to be made, innovations in other things 
of perhaps less intrinsic consequence, but in which every 
change involves danger. And all this out of a spirit of kind- 
ness and compliance, to whom?—To those who have pre- 
sumptuously set themselves up as the sole patterns of correct- 
ness ; who were the first to make the separation and conmmence 
the hostilities ; and who after all will never be cordially united 
with them. 'To look for.concessions on the part of the adhe- 
rents to the established system, would be to expect a viola- 
lation of trust and a dereliction of duty. ‘To expect conces- 
sions from fanaticism, would be as reasonable as to expect 
them from the Inquisition. We believe that these controver- 
sies are regarded by many as mere doctrinal disputes between 
two parties, into which the Church of England is anhappily 
divided: as consisting solely in differences of opinion respect- 
ing the abstract questions of predestination, new birth, faith 
and works, &c. though these questions are undoubtedly 
topics of very serious and lamentable disagreement, yet to 
our apprehension they are far from being the sole or even the 
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principal grounds of contest. If the mere doctrinal question 
were the only thing at issae, we might say, that within: those 
limits which the Church in her wisdom has prescribed, all 
her members are at liberty to hold what opinions they please. 
Here therefore, mutual forbearance and the exercise ef cha- 
rity might be most naturally and properly recommended. But 
the factis, that if we waive altogether the doctrinal question, 
the principal point of dispute still remains. If one party, not 
contented with going lengths on doctrinal points which the 
more sober portion of the church cannot approve of, proceed 
to the presumptaous course of uniting themselves into a sect, 
and distinguishing themselves by peculiarities in externals 
which no sober minded churchman can agree in adopting ; of 
setting up their sect as the only one in possession of the real 
doctrines of salvation ; of arrogantly and pertinaciously claim- 
ing to be the only true upholders of the reformed doctrines of 
the Church of England ;—and of stigmatizing all the leaders 
as wellas ordinary members of the charch who do not go their 
lengths, as unregenerate and reprobate, as deserters of the 
cause of true religion, and seceders from the church to which 
they profess to belong ; then-we say, the whole question as- 
sumes quite another character and complexion : if we waive 
the charge of heresy, we must still urge that of schism: and 
if we should drop all discussion, and adopt every species of 
conciliation on doctrinal questions, still, we could not bat feel 
ourselves called upon to express in the most decided manner 
our utter aversion and inveterate hostility towards such 
practices. 

But we must not exhaust the patience of our readers by 
more of these discussions. ‘The volume before us consists of 
a series of papers, through the medium of which is commuui- 
cated an account of visits, conversations, arguments, and 
scenes, all bearing more or less on religious points. The 
story which is of course simple in its construction is not de- 
void of interest. The descriptions are excellent, the charac- 
ters naturally drawn and well supported : the whole well-con- 
trived as a peg, or rather series of pegs, to hang the author's 
old sermons upon. ‘These form the body of the dialogues, and 
though very good as sermons, will we fear be very likely to 
he skipped by the reader who is interested in the adventures 
of the different characters. 

We suppose it to be the design of the author to represent 
in his narratives and dialogues, a view of the present state of 
the opposing parties; and to exemplify the practicability 
and advaritages of mutual conciliation. If sueh be his! de- 
sign, we must say, that to our apprehension tke real state of 
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thé ‘contest is far from being truly and fully delineated. And 
as to the benefits of conciliation, we do not perceive. that such 
conciliation is effected, or even attempted in any part of the 
story. ‘The two principal personages, can hardly be meant 
as specimens of what are termed the orthodox and evangelical 
parties. If they are so intended, we can only say, that.we 
think the author’s acquaintance with the real state of the 
church and the questions at issue, must be extremely supers 
ficial and inaccurate. natg 
The Rev. Mr. Gordon is the incumbent of a London pay 
rish ; he seems to be a lively, good tempered man, but of 
whose peculiar religious tenets if he has any we learn very lit- 
tle. The Rev. Mr. Alworthy, a clergyman in a populous mantir 
facturing town, to whom he pays a long promised visit, .is.a 
man of a naturally gloomy and retired disposition, a supporter 
of the Church Missionary Society, and a great objector to 
company, amusements, novels, &c, &c., but further than) this 
we do not observe any peculiarity about him. There is 
nothing to make us associate him with the decided evangeli+ 
cals any more than to reckon Mr. G. among the decided. ene- 
mies of that system. These two friends converse together on 
various topics both of doctrine and pene As to doctrine 
we perceive very little, if any, peculiarity.on either side ; they 
discuss the principal articles of faith, and the leading topics 
of controversy in a very friendly way ; but to our appreken- 
sion, nothing is to be collected from their disputations which 
in any way bears upon the questions actually agitated by 
parties in or out of the church. There are shades of difference 
in their opinions, such as might naturally arise from the dif- 
ferent constitutional characters assigned to them by, the 
author, and which we may observe are remarkably well. sus+ 
tained throughout. But upon any great controversial points 
they hardly touch at all; or if they do, it is only to express 
themselves in that cautious and temperate way, which is rarely 
observable in real controversy, but which well accords with 
the style of a judicious sermon to an ordinary congregation— 
a style which we have already hinted we were prepared t 
expect in this volume. ; 
‘The chapter entitled the Missionary, represents very well 
the effects of misguided zeal in frustrating its own objects; 
both the rectors seem convinced of the injadicious and eal- 
pable extremes to which such zeal is too frequently carried. 
The story of the poor man, who after finding his sanguine 
expectations of converting the Hindoos disappointed by the 
violence of his own measures, returns exhausted with suffer, 
Yngs ‘and ‘privations to die in his native country, is yerwaflesgt, 
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ingly told; and introduces a love story which ‘comes to y 
happy termination. Whilst upon the death of the unfortu. 
nate sufferer, hinges a discovery of the “ fair unknown,” 
which leads to fresh billing oad cooing, and in the end we 
know not how many marriages result, | 

In the following extract, from a chapter on the Charch 
Service, the author’s more serious manner is well exem- 
plified. 

‘“‘ The inefficiency resulting from preaching, said I, can hardly 
be estimated, because you cannot conceive what would be the case 
if there were no preaching at all. Now, though I am disposed to 
attribute much of this inefficiency to the inability and the weakness 
of preachers im general, yet I am persuaded more, infinitely more, 
is to be ascribed to the habits and dispositions of the hearers, I 
grant that a man, however excellent he may be in all other re. 
spects, may not have the power to arouse the feelings of his con. 
gregation by either his delivery or by the mode in which he sets 
forth his exposition of his views of Scripture, who may neverthe- 
less, be fully entitled to every indulgence and consideration from 
his general character, for the rectitude of his intentions and the 
conscientious discharge of his duties. But our congregations are 
fastidious, they entertain prejudices against such as they do not 
fancy can give them the instruction they require. This man is 
avoided by them because he is too cold; that because he is too 
warm; one because he preaches a moral essay ; another because 
he is too doctrinal. Some turn away from their own minister 
because he is familiar to them, and seek elsewhere for another who 
may offer novelties. It is true, we cannot altogether avoid enter- 
taining prejudices, and people will naturally resort to those from 
whom they think they learn their duty best; yet the principle is 
erroncous ; for after all the fault probably lies more with them than 
the preacher. In the present day the fashion is to lean to those 
who in severe and strong language assail what they call ‘ the un- 
regenerate,’”? and aim by sounding the tocsin of alarm at their 
conversion : who in long, crude, unconnected addresses, descant 
on the exclusive excellency of faith, and who harangue against the 
follies more than the vices, of the age. And while these are fol- 
lowed, calm, wise, and sober men, who looking upon all fashions 
as variable, and aiming at nothing beyond what is natural, or 
short of what is usefu], endeavour to propagate moral excel- 
lency founded on faith in God, are left to discourse to empty 
pews and benches. The one with all the pride of exclusive sanc- 
tity and the fervour of heated zeal, pours out the overwhelming 
torrent of evangelism from the flood-gates of his lungs partially : 
the other with the smoothness of the ordinary current silently car- 
ries forward those sober ingredients of the Gospel, which tend to 
fertilize the moral soil generally. I know the public taste is al- 
tered, and that the sermons of former times will not suit the pre- 
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sent. In this we are evidently improved. Preachers to be fol, 
lowed must be animated in their manner and interesting in the se- 
lection of topics for discourse: they must study the passions of 
mankind, in order to inculcate principles, and earnestly address 
themselves to the correction of their errors and frailties ; but. still 
the people are not to be driven with violence; they are not conti- 
nually to be alarmed into religion by the terms and troubles thun- 
dered against them, Christianity is no more to be carried in- 
wardly by storm, than it is to be established outwardly by the 
sword; and while meekness and humility characterized the 
founder of it, his Apostles propagated His doctrines by the same 
means, which we at humble distance, should always prefer and 
imitate. It is better to work by entreaty and persuasion than by 
fears and threatenings ; harsher means are to be employed only 
when the easier ones fail of success ; reason is not to be made cap. 
tive, but to be led gently to Revelation.” P. 404. 


In this style of remark, with a few interlocutory breaks, 
the author continues to convey a train of very good and sen- 
sible, though somewhat common-place advice. To shew 
how much his speakers are contrasted, we must carry on the 
discussion with what, the reader might not suppose, unless 
he were told, is Mr. Alworthy’s reply to the last observa- 
tions; it might just as well have been Mr. Gordon in conti- 
nuation. 


‘¢ In this,” said Alworthy, “ I perfectly agree with you, although 
I must contend for the necessity of occasionally making strong and 
forcible appeals to the senses, to keep alive that activity which is 
apt to become dormant without this stimulant to exertion, And I 
think also with you, that more good would generally result, were 
the clergy to study cloquence more than they do, not with the view 
of making rhetorical flourishes, or to shew their powers, (which 
would be preaching themselves and not Christ) but that they might 
more strongly rivet the attention, and make a surer entrance into 
the hearts, and a more indelible impression on the minds of their 
hearers. The object of all eloquence is to persuade, and it can 
never be applied to a higher purpose than when it is exerted to 
make men sensible of their dependence upon an Almighty God, 
whose favour they must obtain to render the present life tolerable, 
and the happiness of a future existence certain, ‘This powerful 
auxiliary is not sufficiently employed: for consider how few there 
are that even read well, and how much fewer that can preach with 
any visible effect. But, after all, as the clergy rarely, if ever, 
deliver any thing very objectionable, or which indeed has not much 
gocd in it, it is not fair to lay the charge of inefficiency in ) sieve 
more to their want of power, than to a want of proper disposition 
in their hearers.” 


We had intended to have given one or two more extracts, 
but this must suffice. The spirit ef the author's remarks is 
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unquestionably good, but then he seems purposely to avoid 
every topic on which difference of opinion might be called 
forth. We will, before concluding, merely name one other 
paper which has struck us; and this is of a more exclusively 
devotional cast. It is entitled the Departure ; and contains 
an account of a death-bed scene in which is introduced a sort 
of discourse, in a style rather too imaginative to our taste, on 
the day of Judgment; this the author acknowledges is in 
some measure taken, at least in the idea of it, from Jeremy 
Taylor's discourse on the Advent of Christ. Though per- 
haps rather overstrained and unnatural as delivered in con- 
versation by a dying person, it is nevertheless very eloquent 
ip manner as well as soundin matter. We have not room to 
particularize more of what has struck us as worthy attention 
in the volume before us; but upon the whole we think it 
may be read with pleasure by most, and with advantage and 
improvement by many, provided they promise not to skip. 








Art. V. The Parables of our Blessed Saviour practically 
explained. Selected from the larger Commentary of the 
pious and eminent George Sianhope, D.D. late Dean of 
Canterbury. By the Rev. C. M. Mount, A.M. 12mo. 
232 pp. 4s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Tus Paraphrase and Comment of Dean Stanhope on the 
Epistles and Gospels of the Church of England has Tong 
been esteemed a most excellent and orthodox work, and pe- 
culiarly fitted for the assistance of the Clergy in the com- 
position of their discourses for the Pulpit. ‘Though it -has 
nothing masterly or graceful in the style of its composition, 
though it has not the vigour of Barrow, nor the beanty of 
Taylor, yet such is its copiousness of matter and its fulness of 
detail, that, whether it be considered as a doctrinal or prac- 
tical exposition of Scripture, there are few theological’ works 
which have been of greater or more extensive usefulness. 
Whilst it will always retain its value in its original state to) 
the-regular theological student, it is not to be denied, that it 


has lost many of its attractions’to tle generakseader ofithee. 


present'day. Without compression and brevity; ,itds;tod apts 
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Mount’s Explanation of the Parables of our Saviour. S87 
those instructions which formerly edified and:improved their 


aonts and grandmothers, and which, though somewhat anti- 
quated in their dress, may still, with a very little alteration, 
be made agreeable and pleasant to the taste of the present: 
age. ; 

Sach is the laudable object of Mr. Mount in the present: 
publication, in which the Parables are selected from the other, 
parts of the Commentary, as being the most striking and 
popular for general use. He has very judiciously combined 
the original Paraphrase with the Comment, by oe the 
former the opening of each discourse, so that they now form 
one united and continuous whole, This, for all purposes of 
general reading, has a decided advantage over the original, 
method, in which the paraphrase was kept apart by: itself, ' 
and was therefore, it is to be feared, too often neglected, 

Another very important modification consists in the im-. 
provement of the style, which Mr. Mount has adapted to that 
of our own times. Thus in the first discourse on the parable 
of the Fig-tree, the Dean thus expresses his divisions : 


‘* I, The terrible forerunners of the last Judgment, and how fit 
these prognostics are to warn us of his approach. II. The visible 
and majestic appearance of the Judge. III. The different resent- 
ments, with which men shall entertain the notice of his coming, 
according to their different circumstances and expectations.” 


But the same divisions are thus expressed by Mr. Mount. 


**]. The terrible forerunners of the Jast Judgment, and their:fit- 
ness to warn us of its approach. II. The visible and majestic ap- 
pearance of our Judge. III. The different feelings with which 
men shall regard the notices of his coming, according to their dif-' 
ferent circumstances and expectations.” : 


Now, the great rule to be observed in all such alterations 
is this—that we alter the original language no farther than 
is absolutely required ; and that we still keep to the gravity 
and character of the original, whilst we somewhat moderni 
its dress and appearance. In both these respects, we think 
that neither the critic nor the reader will have any just cause 
to complain of the Editor. oiote , 

But a still’ more important and difficult task remains in the 
attempt ‘at compression—so that nothing of the quality of the 
original be lost, though its quantity be less extensive. And 
here too, we think that Mr. Mount bas been generally suc. 
cessful ; though, if we may hazard an opinion, we should say, 
that he has erred on the side of too much indulgenee to his 
author, and in too great distrust of himself. We mean, that 
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588 Grinfield on Paley's Law of Honour. 


if the work of compression had been carried to a still 
extent, we should not have been inclined to blame his prun- 
ing knife. However this is a matter of taste and opinion, 
and it is erring on the safe side. 

Having made these few remarks on this excellent publica- 
tion, it might be expected that we should have laid before 
our readers some'considerable extracts from it. But as we 
could not have enabled any one to judge of the comparative 
merits of the present and original works, without representing 
the same portions of both—we think it better to leave our 
readers to make this comparison for themselves. We feel 
sure, that whoever makes this collation with an impartial 
and judicious eye, will at once discover, that we have not 
overrated the merits of Mr. Mount, as an editor, and will 
join us in returning him our best thanks for thus renewing 
our acquaintance with his valuable and excellent original. 








Art. VI. The Origin of Frauds detected; or, a Brief Com- 
mentary on Paley’s Exposition of ‘‘ The Law of Honour :” 
being the Substance of a Discourse preached at Laura 
Chapel, Bath; October 31, 1824. By the Rev. E. W. 
Grinfield, M.A. Minister of Eaura Chapel. 8vo. S32pp. 
1s.6d, Cadell. 1824. 


‘‘ MorAt Philosophy,” &c. says Paley, ‘‘ is that science 
which teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it. The 
use of such a study depends upon this, that without it the 
rules of life, by which men are ordinarily governed, often- 
times mislead them, through a defect either in the rule or 
in the application.” He proceeds to observe, that these 
rules are the Law of Honour, the law of the land, and the 
Scriptures. And he shews briefly, but most clearly, that the 
two first are unfit to govern mankind, on account of the 
defects in them; and that the third do not supersede the 
necessity of Moral Philosophy, because, without its aid, they 
may be improperly alked. 

Recollecting these circumstances, we were somewhat sur- 
rised to find, on a perusal of Mr. Grinfield’s Sermon, that 
aley “‘ had introduced the law of honour among the.rules” 

of Moral Philosophy. And, as the reader will har ly credit 
the fact upon our bare assertion, we submit Mr. Grinfield’s 
words to his consideration. 
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* “Though it is deeply to be lamented, that Paley should have 
mtroduced ‘such a faulty and imperfect principle amongst the 
‘rules’ of that ‘ science which teaches’ men their duty, and the 
reasons of it,’ by which he has given an air of dignity and import- 
ance to that which is, in truth, a most capricious and unsystematic 
illusion ; yet, as what he has delivered on this subject is, upon the 
whole, a fair and accurate statement of what the world includes 
under the name of honour, I shall adopt his words as the ground- 
work of those observations, which are now submitted to the public 
attention.” P, 8. | 

** Such is the statement given us by this celebrated moral writer, 
who ranks the ‘ law of honour with the law of the land and the 
Scriptures,’ as constituting ‘the rules’ of- ‘that science which 
teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it.’ But if such laws 
can be supposed to form any part of the study of * Moral Philo- 
sophy,’ I think we ought likewise to add the laws by which high- 
waymen conspire to plunder, and by which it may be sup 
that any plots or conspiracies are carried on.” P. 13, 

“ Having thus given a brief commentary on the words of this 
celebrated writer, I cannot conclude without deeply regretting 
that such a chapter should have found any place in that treatise 
on ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ which is still considered as a text-book at 
our Universities; and which, in spite of this defect, will always 
retain a very high and deserved estimation. But that the law of 
honour can never be esteemed as a ‘ rule’ of ‘ that science which 
teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it,’ will be apparent, I 
think, from these considcrations.’’ P. 17. 

“ It has been my object to shew that ‘ the law of honour’ is a 
principle, which never ought to be admitted into any system of 
moral philosophy, and this, because it is at open war with all laws 
both human and divine.” P. 28. 

‘*‘ Whether it is safe that such a principle should be admitted 
into the studies of moral science, I leeve for others to determine ; 
but it strikes me that we ought never to be surprised at any an- 
nouncement of profligacy or extravagance, nor at any discovery of 
fraud or deception, whilst maxims, such as those which are in- 


culcated by fashionable ethics, are studied and sanctioned at our 
seats of learning.’”” P. 30. 


These passages are pervaded by one and the same mistake. 
Instead of “ introducing a faulty and imperfect principle 
among the rules of that science which teaches men their duty 
and the reasons of it,” Paley wrote his Moral Philosophy 
because this faulty principle, by which many men are go- 
verned, “‘ oftentimes misleads them,” through its inherent 
“defects.” Instead of making the Law of Honour “‘ any part 
of the study of Moral Philosophy,” Paley dismisses that law 
at the’ outset, as obviously unfit for a rale of life. And ‘the 
only valid objection to the dismissal is, that it is too cou- 
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590 Nicol on Scripture Sacrifices. 


temptaous. The Law of Honour, or, what comeg to the same 
thing, the-fear of the world, governs and rains a vast : 
tion'of mankind ; ‘and the moralist might have a 
éondescended to examine and expose the entire code, instead 
of holding up a branch of it to contempt. So far, there- 
fore, from regretting ‘‘ that such a chapter should be found in 
a work which is still considered a text-book at our Uni- 
versities,” we regret that there are not half a dozen more 
chapters, devoted to the elucidation of a subject, upon which 
few men thought more accarately, and none could write better. 
We conclude these brief remarks by assuring Mr. Grin- 
field, that the point for which be contends so zealously, is 
conceded to him already. ‘‘ The Law of Honour” is not 
‘(admitted into any system of Moral Philosophy,” althou 
Paley prefixed the words to one of his chapters; and ‘‘ the 
fashionable ethics studied and sanctioned at our seats of 
learning,” are in no respect different from those of the Ser. 
mon before us. Weare sorry that Mr. Grinfield should have 
thought himself bound to preach against English Philosophers 
and English Universities ; but we trust that his flock will r 
their Paley, and be undeceived. ee 








Art. VII. An Essay on the Nature and Design of Scrip- 
ture Sacrifices, in which the Theory of Archbishop Magee 
is controverted. the late Rev. James Nicol, Minister 

of the Parish of Traquair, near Peebles. 8v0. 408 pp: 
i2s.. Hunter. 1823. 


We think this is, upon the whole, the most able, and cer- 
tainly the most temperate work which has appeared in reply 
to the celebrated discourses and dissertations of Archbishop 
Magee on the scriptural doctrines of atonement and sacrifice, 
Its author, who is removed beyond the reach of haman 
praise or censure, appears to have laboured the work to the 
utmost of his ability, and we think it only due to his memory 
to state, that though it now appears in the form of a posthu- 
mous publication, yet that it has none of those marks of 
haste and imperfection which so frequently distingaish such 
puiivestote productions. 

"We tieed scarcely inform our readers, that the theory of 
Archbishop Magee, if such it can be termed, on the nature 
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d. design of sacrifice, is the theory maintained not by. 
ania of England, hut by all a hold the prio of 
Christ, and that it consists in regarding the whole of the 

gsaic sacrifices as typical of that one great sacrifice which 
was offered on Calvary, when “‘ he offered up himself for the 
sins of the whole world.” It is in opposition to this theory, 
which forms the basis of all orthodox belief in Christianity, 
that this and all other Unitarian hypotheses have been formed. 
The number and variety of such hypotheses form, we think, 
an unanswerable argument against their truth and credibi- 
lity; for, unless it can be shewn that the most important 
doctrines of reyelation were designed for matters of guess 
and conjecture, there is no reasonable man who will look for 
discoveries of this kind, at the distance of eighteen centuries 
from the death of the Founder of Christianity. 

The respectable author of this work, it appears, however, 
thought very differently on this subject, and, like his prote- 
type, Dr. Priestley, went on inventing and altering his reli- 


. 


gious opinions to the day of his death. 


‘“‘T need not say,” he tells us, “ that a course such as I have lon 
pursued, and am still pursuing, has led me to conclusions very dif- 
ferent indeed from those in which I was educated, and upon man 
leading doctrines of Christianity, very different from those whic 
are held by any class of Christians with which I am acquainted.” 
Introduction, p. viii. 


_Now, really we are bound to pity individuals who fall into 
these endless mutabilities of theological sentiment; and we 
think, that if they would only pay a little attention to the 
doctrine of chances, they would soon discover how small is the 
probability that any man can be right in his religjoss opi- 
nions who arrives at conclusions ‘‘ yery different from those 
which are held by any class of Christians.” 

Bat it appears that Mr. Nicol lived very much by him- 
self in.a retired part of Scotland, and that, like many others 
in asimilar situation, he has proposed as novelties, opinions 
which have been often brought forward and as often refuted. 
His theory respecting sacrifices differs, as far as we can per- 
ceive, in no essential respect from that of Dr. John Taylor, 
of Norwich. It is an attempt to confine the ifici 
offerings of the Jews to a merely moral and emblemati 
Boot 9 the minds of the worshippers, apart from all p 
phetic nd figurative reference to the death of Christ...’ 2, 

st do opr author the justice to say, that he labours to esta- 
blish this. point with the ot persevering asd exemplary, 
ae q 
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industry ;~but, after having paid the best attention to his 
work in our power, it has only served to confirm us in the 
belief of orthodoxy, and we are more than ever satisfied with 
the opinions in which we have been educated. 

In the first section we have a short essay on the “‘ institu- 
tion and nature of sacrifice in general,” for which this author 
attempts to account, without any reference to the history of 
the Fall. He thinks that it can be explained merely from the 
infaney of the world, and from the figurative nature of the 
first languages, and that it was designed as a symbolical 
illustration of the duties of natural religion, ‘‘ for humanizing 
the temper, subliming the affections, and rectifying the con- 
duct.” P,19. Upon this account, it is only needful to re- 
mark, that of all institutions which could be appointed, the 
sacrifice of an animal apparently innocent, would be. the 
worst adapted to produce such merely social effects. 

In the next section we have an account “ of the state and 
circumstances of the ancient world ;” which the author la- 
bours to represent as totally barbarous and uncivilized. We 
need not say, that if this is meant to represent the state of 
man at his first creation, or the state of the antediluvian 
world, that it has no foundation in Scripture, nor is it true, 
that the Jews, in the time of Moses, were in the state of 
savages or barbarians. ‘“* When they came to Mount Sinai,” 
he tells us, p. 27. “‘ they had not merely all the ignorance and 
weakness of children, but what was worse, all the meanness 
and obstinacy of the slave, all the rudeness and barbarism of 
the savage,” This, we say, is altégether a mis-statement, 
but it is a mis-statement which was necessary to our author's 
theory, viz. that sacrifices were ordained by God, merely in 
condescension to their barbarism and ignorance, and without 
any vicarious or typical reference to the death of their pro- 
mised Messias. At p.39, there is an ingenious attempt to 
confine “ the works of the law,” as mentioned by St. Paul, 
to the observances of the ceremonial law, as distinguished 
from the moral. But though ingenious, we do not think it 
sound or satisfactory. Still less do we conceive that “itis the 
common hypothesis, that God appointed the. ceremonial law 
merely asa type of the Christian dispensation.” P. 41, As 
we believe there are few divines who would not agree with 
our author, that it was primarily intended to guard the Jews 
against the idolatries of the surrounding nations, and there- 
fore all his reasoning might bave been spared on this, head. 
But it.is no wonder that a writer, who had never seen Spencer 


de, Legibus Hebreorum, should frequently fall into mistakes 
of this kind. 
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In the third section, we have a very long and minute ac- 
count ‘‘of the court and tabernacle of the Jews;” and the 
author ‘‘is decidedly of opinion, that the whole was designed 
by God to be symbolical of his Church, froni the calling of 
Abraham to the end of the world,” p. 66. It would be unjust 
to deny, that there is great ingenuity also shewn in support 
of this hypothesis, nor should we quarrel with every one that 
held the same opinions ; but we think that an author who 
thus verges on Hutchinsonianism, has little right in other 
parts of his work to complain of the uncertainty of the types 
and figures of the Mosaic sacrifices, when they are explained 
with reference to the death of Christ. But the grand ‘mis- 
take which pervades the whole of our author’s speculations 
is this, that he is not content with leaving the moral and 
emblematic purposes of the Jewish dispensation, as they 
related to their immediate worshippers, without denying all 
their prophetic and figurative reference to the sacrifice of 
Christ. Now these two purposes may and do perfectly har- 
monize and consist with one another—nay, they matually lend 
and give light and strength to each other; so that, whilst we 
stick to the common hypothesis, we feel no kind of reason, 
on many occasions, to differ from the peculiar interpretation 
of Mr. Nicol. 

We are quite at a loss, indeed, to understand why one who 
speaks of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, should be so 
anxious to shew, “‘ that the Mosaic sacrifices were appointed 
by God, not to be types of that sacrifice, but to be symbols 
of the moral temper and conduct of the offerers.” P, 138. 
Why should not they be indicative of, and subservient to, 
both these important purposes? If Mr. Nicol had only 
taken a more enlarged and comprehensive view of his sub- 
ject, we are persuaded that he would have seen no reason, on 
this ground, to controvert the “ theory of Archbishop Magee ;” 
which by no means interferes with his own mode of interpreting 
the Jewish sacrifices, with a moral view to the worshippers. 

“The meaning and import of sacrifices,” is the subject of 
the ensuing section; and here he labours to shew, that ** the 
sin offering was appointed as a symbol of the offerer’s de- 
voting sin to death ; the burnt offering, of his devoting him- 
self to the service of God; and the peace offering, of the 

eace and happiness which he afterwards enjoyed.” P,175. 
These interpretations, we think, are sufficiently dark and mys- 
tical ; still, if any man pleases to embrace them, we have no 
objections, so that he does not exclude their far more plain 
and obvious reference. The truth is, that such interpreta- 
tions embrace the shadow, whilst they reject the substance ; 
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bat, as the shadew has some: resemblance ‘to the substane, 
so there is some appearance of truth contained in them. 
Thus it maz be true, that the sin. offering conveyed to the 
mind of the pious Israelite the notion of devoting sin to 
death (though this is a very harsh and far-fetched expression); 
but if se, we conceive, that it effected this on account-of. its 
connection with that more perfect sin offering; of ,which it 
was typical. And the same observation extends» to almost 
every part of our author's reasonings, which acquire far more 
consistence and force by connecting them with the orthodox 
— than they possess on the meagre explanation of their 
author. cian 
It will perhaps hardly be credited, that an argument is at- 
tempted to be drawn against Dr. Magee’s observations, that 
‘the imposition of hands joined to the confession of sins, 
was intended symbolically to transfer the sins of the offerer on 
the head of the victims ;” decause when Jacob blessed the 
sons of Joseph, “ he stretched out his right band and laid. it 
on Ephraim’s head, and his left hand on Manasseh’s head," 
as if the same ceremony might not have a very différent 
meaning when used as an act of religious worship ; or of pa- 
rental benediction. ‘‘ And new,” says the author triu ) 
antly, ‘‘ I would ask, is it possible to read this beautiful 
narrative, and maintain, that the imposition of hands ‘was 
a symbol appointed by God to indicate the transference of 
sins,” P.2 11. There is too much of this kind of idle boast- 
ing'in different parts of the work, on which, perhaps, we 
should have been inclined to animadvert more severely ; but 
from the recdllection, that the author is now placed beyond the 
reach of our admonitions. There are many beautiful illiis- 
trations, however, of the symbolic meaning of the Mosaid¢: 
ordinances scattered Fuss this part of the work ; as a spe- 
cimen of which we beg leave to extract the following. 4 


** Before: 1 conclude this section, I may observe, that in the 
same manner, the clothes which the priests were to wear, had all an 
eubloniety meant: and exhibited to the imagination and 
heart, truths o greatest importance. The precepts, t 
which distinguished clean animals from unclean; Pnich forbade 
woollen and linen to be employed in the same piece of cloth ; or to 
sow different seeds in the same field, had all a moral and a reli 
import—were designed to intpress, the minds of the Jews with/the 
depaet of associating with the neighbouring nations, ‘who were de- 
voted to the most absurd idolatry, and tothe most degtading and 
pr er peg insets total. separa i is peat 4 aged 
ci ances, was utely necessary, lest they should, be pelt, 
luted with their abominations, and their hearts be estranged ,fror 
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their God ; for to have ‘ broken down at that period the middie 
wall of partition,’ to have allowed free communication between the 
worshippers of the one God, and the votaries of the numerous idols 
of the nations around them,. must have completely corrupted the 
former be vel but could never have brought the latter 

8 


to acknowledge the unity of the Supreme Being. the infidel 
and the libertine, who are unable to transport themselves to times 
that are no more; and to hold conversation with their remote an- 
cestors—-who measure every thing that is past, by what is present ; 
and: estimate institutions, not by their adaptation to the state and 
pote -orieae of the people who lived a them, aaa to their 
own; these precepts may appear puerile and absurd; without !¢ad- 
ing Fhesp to suspect that, upon such subjects, their ridicule origi- 
nates in the narrowness of their views, and their contempt in their 
own folly and ignorance. To the man who unites in his character 
the ‘philosopher and the Christian, 1 am_ persuaded, they will ap- 
ur in'a very different light, He will approach to them, not with 
he inconsiderate, the ras step of petulance and impiety ; but with 
ihe sober and dignified step of reason and religion. He will con- 
template them as venerable, as sacred monuments of the condes- 
cension and goodness,’of the wisdom and rectitude, of that Uni- 
versal Parent, ‘who! regards with the’ affection’ of a’ father, the 
meanest of his children—who thinks nothing beneath his attention 
that.can promote the purity, the rectitude, and the happiness of his 
offspring !—This | amay be accounted weakness by some, 
and pits bid by others. Be it so. :I have learned not to appre- 
ciate things by man’s judgment. Such weakness may.stre n 
the finest feelings. of our nature; and: the glow of virtue may be 
kindled by such enthusiasm |”? P, 247. 1 


The subject of the fifth section is s0 miscellaneous, “ Of 
the iniport of some extraordinary sacrifices,” that we mast be 
excused from entering into any examination of its details. 
But we must enter our ‘protest against converting the mo- 
desty of a writer against the cause which he advocates. .*‘ If 
a Writer,” says this author, “ of such acuteness and decision 
as Dr. Magee evidently is, was doubtful upen a point ‘of 
such importance, we may rest assured. that there mast be 


something wrong in the hypothesis itself.” P. 268. This is- 


a.yery easy method of making rashness trimmph over’ can- 
dour, and substituting the boldness of ignoranee for ‘the’ nd- 
desty of trath, and of wide-extended enquiry: © © 
In the sixth section, our attention is drawn towards ‘the 
sicrifice of Isaac, which: this author contends was de 
‘“as'a symbol of Anais Sane to devote himse 
all’ that'was most dear to him, to the Divine Being 
Att Who" denies this,” by ‘Sonata it with a still mo 
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is it to represent the common hypothesis as “ taking for 
granted that Abraham and Isaac were the objects of Divine 
vengeance !” P.314. And yet these ate the authors who 
are always complaining of our misrepresentations. But our 
examination must now proceed. In the following section 
‘** this common ct ewe is considered ; viz. “* that the sa- 


crifices of the Mosaic economy were types of the death of 
Christ.” 


“ Now, if this account’ says the author, “ be true, I have no 
hesitation in admitting that the interpretations which I have given 
must be false, that the wonderful agreement which we have found 
between symbols and their realities must be the work of chance 
and not of design; and that the moral influence which we think 
these ceremonies must have had on the minds of a rude and igno- 
rant people must go for nothing.” P. $28. 


We may be very dull and very stupid, but we do not at all 
perceive the necessity of such conclusions; in othér words 
the moral, symbolical and typical meaning of the Mosaic sa- 
crifices may all consist and harmonize together, and as such 
we may and do believe in them, and we.think that we are 
fully authorized both by reason and Scripture in this wide and 
comprehensive interpretation of their import. 

The question, as our author stiles. it, is this: ‘‘ Did the 
Jews know any thing of our Saviour’s death? and if 
did—did they receive this knowledge through the medium of 
their sacrifices?” P.343. Now, we think, there is some so- 
phistry in thus putting a very plain question, because the 
question is not whether they received this knowledge through 
their sacrifices, but whether their sacrifices were not de- 
signed to keep up that knowledge, which they might have 
received through prophecy or any other medium. The fact 
is, that their prophecies and sacrifices were mutually illastra- 
tive of each other, and that their knowledge were it more or 
less, was the combined result of both. us, when it was 
prophesied that ‘‘ Messiah should bear their transgressions,” 
we think they could hardly fail to connect such a prophecy 
with the sacrifice of the scape-goat, which was sent into the 
wilderness, and which was supposed-to bear away the sins.of 
the people. And here the knowledge of the Jews respecting 
this event was progressive with the developement of/such 
predictions, because it connected their worship! with ».the 
events to which they spiritaally referred. These remarks 
might be easily enlarged, but this may be safely left to.our 
readers ; who, we believe are not likely to be imposed on by 
the confident assertion of this author, who teJls us “* he bas 
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fully proved that the Mosaic economy was not designed to 
adumbrate the Christian dispensation, and has established 
the doctrine, that the Jews, to a man, were entirel ignorant 
that the Messiah was to be slain as a sacrifice.” P. 370. 

In the concluding section, the author treats “‘ of the import 
of the sacrifice of Christ ;” for after all he is anxious to make 
us believe, that he contends, “ he was not only a real and 
proper sacrifice, but a sacrifice much more valuable and 
efficacious than any of which the former dispensations could 
boast.” P. 371. We had some hopes that he would now 
have ingeniously contrived to slip into “ common orthodoxy,” 
but we are sorry that we cannot find this to be the case. He 
still has ¥ soe ig different from those of all other Christians. 
Christ indeed is spoken of as a “ sin offering,” but it is ina 
sense quite removed from that of ordinary believers. ‘* When 
we put our sin to death, in imitation of the death of our 
Saviour, as the Jews put their sins to death in imitation of 
the death of the victims they slew, then the end of Christ as a 
victim is fully accomplished.” P. 381. This language is so 
mystical and obscure, that it is hard to say whether it is 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy, just as there is a degree of twi- 
light which hovers exactly between night and day. : 

We have now done with Mr. Nicol’s work, and from the 
account which has ‘been given of it, our readers are alread 
in possession of our opinion respecting its merits.. That it 
has much ingenuity no man can deny, but that it, in any de- 
gree, overturns the theory of Archbishop Magee, we think 
ne one can pretend. A narrow and exclusive attachment to 
one kind of interpretation, viz. the moral and symbolical use 
of sacrifices on the mind of the worshipper, bas prevented 
him from perceiving its vast comprehensive import as set forth 
in the Scriptures, both of the Old and New ‘Testament, It 
is the great property of all Divine institations to carry on 
several purposes at one and the same time, and all tending 
towards one conclusion. Whilst we admit, therefore, the 
mora! and symbolical use of sacrifices on the minds of the 
Jews, we shall never, cease to believe that, besides such tem- 
porary and immediate uses, it was their great end and object 
to typify and prefigure the sufferings of their Messias, and 
thus to afford an evidence to all future ages of the trath and 
importance of the Christian religion. 

As to the degree in which the ancient Jews may have fore- 
seen and understood this event, we do not think it-poesiie 
now exactly to determine—nor do we think that it promot 

the cause of sober orthodoxy to hazard any opinion pn the 
subject. If it were even granted ‘‘ that the Jews, to a man, 
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were entirely ignorant that the Messias was to be slain as:u 
sacrifice” (though such language is far too strong and un- 
measured,) yet we do not perceive that it would in any way 
affect the theory of Dr. Magee. So long-as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, (not to mention any other book of the New 
Testament) is allowed to form part of the canon of Scripture, 
we must admit that the Jewish sacrifices were designed to 
typify the sacrifice of Christ, and that. this sacrifice was 
offered, not in the remote and emblematical sense of Mr, 
Nicol, but as ‘‘ a full, perfect, and suflicient sacrifice, obla- 
tion and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” 








Art, VIII. A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar 
Objects, and Importance of Political Economy : containing 
an Outline of a Course of Lectures on the Principles and 
Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. Macculloch, Esq: 
8vo, 1l8pp. 5s. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 1824. 


Ir is known to some of our réaders that an institution. was 
formed in London, in the course of last summer, for the pure 
pose of giving lectures on the science of political economy! 
Adopting the peculiar views of the late Mr. Ricardo on this 
interesting subject, the members of the association now men 
tioned have assumed the distinction of his name, and Mn 
Macculloch, the author of the. Discourse now before us, has 
been appointed the first professor. We hazard the latter 
part of this statement on the authority of a paragraph con- 
tained in the pamphlet itself; where the public is congratulated 
on the new foundation, as one of the means most likely to 
accelerate the progress of the important science in question. 


*¢ The motives which Ied to the formation of that Institution, 
are, I believe, pretty generally known. It is sufficient therefore, 
to observe, that it was intended to do honour to the memory of one 
of the greatest economists and most ee oe legislators that this 
country ever produced, by associating his name with the future 

ngewe of the science of which he was so great a master; and 'to 
faci itate the acquisition of a knowledge of that science, by the 
establishment af a oe pi ms saetanns AKL EN -Agne sere or 
leading principles and conclusions sho , Y; po ¢ 
clearly Stulained, The situation in which the partial kindness of 
the managers of this institution has, placed.me will not allow me 
to say more respectipg it than that its foundation is; equally he- 
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nourable to the memory of Mri Ricardo and to the judgment of his 
friends; and that so long as I have the honour to be connected 
with it, my most anxious efforts shal] be directed.ta render it effec- 
tual to the dissemination of a knowledge of the just»principles of the 
science.’” | (, 
Such being the case, it may not be unimportant to enquire 
into the nature of the principles and doctrines which aré 
about to be communicated to the young economists of Len- 
don, through the medium of the “ Ricardo Lecture.” 
Macculloch announces himself as a commentator on the opi- 
nions of Mr. Ricardo; as a firm believer in the trath of those 
opinions, and finally, as astrenuous supporter and admirer of 
the work in which they were first made known to the public. 
We are therefore to expect that all the peouliar notions con- 
tained in the “ Principles of Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion,” will be zealously recommended by the new lecturer; 
that all Mr. Ricardo’s paradoxes will be defended ; and that 
the mysticism in which he laboured to involve established 
maxims, will be described as the brightest proof of original 
talent, and as the strongest claim to the confidence ofthe 
student. Inaword, we must be prepared to. encounter a 
great deal of metaphysical quibbling, much abuse of lan- 
guage, and above all, an abortive application of thd pit 
ovine of the science to questions which do not fall within its 
imits. : 4 
Bat that we may follow the order of the ‘ Discourse,” we 
shall begin with an historical outline of the progress of poli- 
ti¢al economy, regarded as a subject of philosophical investi: 
gation; after which we will proceed to make «a few remarks 
on ‘the distinguishing tenets of the Ricardo seliool, viewed in 
the light according to which they are unfolded by the pro- 
fessor of the metropolitan institution. © 98)" ged 
We are met at the threshold with sundry truisms on the 
importance of political economy, which, we believe, have 
never been disputed, and never before so ill expressed.; We 
are told that man cannot exist without food, and that food 
cannot be had without labour; and then we are informed that 
this two-fold necessity ‘‘ has subdued the nataral aversion ‘of 
man from labour; given activity to indolence; and armedthe 
patient hand of industry with zeal to undertake, and patience 
to. overcome, the most irksome and disagreeable task/” 
There is no class of persons, it is added, to whom this know- 
ledge can be “ considered as either extrinsic or superfluous. 
There are some, doubtless, to whom it may be of more advaj- 
than to others; but it is of the wémost consernoner 
all.” The Discourse abounds with language of this eleg d 
accurate description; affording the most pleasing evidence 
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that the care which Mr. Macculloch bestows upon his com- 
position is at least equal to his taste. . 

[tis justly remarked by him, that knowledge and public 
wealth generally keep pace with each other, and consequently 
that, as a poor peo le are never refined, a rich people are 
never barbarous. Men must have ease and leisure before 
they will begin to philosophize; they must be indepen- 
dent in regard to food before they will give themselves up 
to the fine arts ; and they must enjoy the blessings of poli- 
tical security in property and person before they can set their 
hearts on the delights of literature, either as the employment 
or solace of their minds. But it may still be doubted whe- 
ther the author is right whemhe aflirms that “ the number and. 
eminence of our philosophers, poets, scholars and artists have 
ever increased proportionably to the mcrease of the public 
wealth, or to the means of rewarding and honouring their 
labours.” , 

If this were the real state of the fact, no age in British 
history could bear a comparison with the present. The 
reign of Elizabeth with all the philosophers and poets wlio 
adorned it would, in our days, sink into insignificance ; the 
deep scholarship which honoured the times of her successor 
would now be regarded in the light of a mere smattering ; 
and the splendid era of Anne would appear iu our eyes like 
the first emergence from a state of barbarism. - 

‘These things are hardly worth notice of themselves, bu 
they indicate very clearly the character of an author who 
theorizes with so little respect to facts, and generalizes his 
conclusions without deiguing to compare them with the actual 
condition and history of mankind. 

The science of political economy, as every one knows, is of 
a very recent origin. The Ancients despised commerce, and 
committed to the hands of slaves the whole range of the me- 
chanical arts. Even Cicero, more liberal and better in- 
structed than the mass of his contemporaries, does not scruple 
to affirm that there can be nothing generous or genteel in a 
work-shop ; that commerce, if conducted on a small scale, is 
sordid and contemptible ; and when most extended is merely 
not to be scorned and despised. The pursuits of war were 
alone worthy of Roman ambition. All ranks of citizens pre- 
ferred the precarious subsistence derived from conquered 
provinces or from aspiring demagogues, to the revenues which 
would have sprung from manufacturing industry and foreign 
trade. The spirit of philosophy too, in ancient times, co- 
operated with other prejudices in checking the advancement 
of commerce. Luxurious living was regarded by the mo- 
ralists as an evil of the greatest magnitude, as subversive of 
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those warlike virtues which were the principal objects of their 
admiration ; on which account, the passion for accumulating 
wealth was viewed by them as fraught with the most injurious 
and destructive effects. 

The habits of the middle ages were not more favourable to 
the progress of commerce, nor to those studies by which the 
intercourse of nations is explained and improved. The 
affairs of trade had not yet risen to the rank of a science ; and 
accordingly, when places were allotted in the academical cur- 
riculum for grammar, rhetoric, logic, music, arithmetic, and 
astronomy, there was no arrangement made for political eco- 
nomy. ‘The divines of the twelfth century did not perceive 
the expediency of teaching their pupils the various mysteries 
which respect the shop and the ware-room, or of letting ther 
into the secret of extracting from the labourer the greatest 
quantity of exertion that is not quite incompatible with ex- 
istence, and of drawing from the purse of the subject the 
largest sums that can be taken without being seen or felt. 
These researches were reserved for maturer times. 

In our own days the advancement of political economy has 
been impeded by a variety of considerations, and chiefly by 
that want of confidence in regard to it which has been created 
in the public mind by the jarring opinions and contradictory 
conclusions which have marked ‘its progress, both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Mr. Macculloch observes, in 
reference to this fact, that those who distrust the conclusions 
ef political economy because of the variety of systems that 
have been advanced to explain the phenomena about which 
it is conversant, might on the same ground distrust the con- 
clusions of almost every other science. ‘The discrepancy be- 
tween the various systems that have been successively sanc- 
tioned by the ablest physicians, chemists, natural philoso- 
phers, and moralists, is quite as great as the discrepancy 
between those advanced by the ablest political economists. 
We do not, he adds, refuse our assent to the demonstrations 
of Newton and Laplace, because they are subversive of the 
hypothesis of Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, and Descartes; and 
why should we refuse our assent to the demonstrations of 
Smith and Ricardo, because they have subverted ‘the false 
theories that were previously advanced respecting the sources 
and distribution of wealth. He assures us, moreover, that 
__ & The errors with which political economy was formerly infected 
have now nearly disappeared, and°a very few observations will 


suffice to shew that it really admits of as much certainty in its con- 
clusions as any science founded on fact and experiment can pos- 
sibly do.” eS 
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- Ta regard to this disappearance of error and approach. of 
certainty, in the researches of the political economist, we are 
not quite so sanguine as Mr. Macculloch; and, perhaps, the 
approbation with which his own labours have been received 
by some of the most thinking people of England, as Cobbet 
used to call us, is to be regarded as a proof that the dominion 
of sound principles is not yet fully established. _ Still we are 
ready to concur with him in all the sentiments which he ex- 
esses in the following paragraph ; and as they are given in 
is best manner, we will do him the justice to quote in his 
own words. 


** Such inquiries cannot fail to excite the deepest interest in every 
ingenuous mind, The laws by which the motions of the celestial 
bodies are regulated, and over which man cannot exercise the 
smallest influence or controul, are yet universally allowed to be 
noble and rational objects of study. But the laws which regulate 
the movements of human society—which cause ove people to ad- 
vance in opulence and refinement at the same time that. another is 
sinking into the abyss of poverty and barbarism—have an infinitely 
stronger claim on our attention ; both because they relate to objects 
which exercise a direct influence over human happiness, and be- 
cause their effects may be, and in fact are, continually modified by 
human interference. National prosperity does not depend nearly 
80, much on advantageous situation, salubrity of climate, or fertility 
of soil, as on the adoption of measures fitted to excite the inventive 
poner of genius, and to give perseverance and activity to industry, 

e establishment of a wise system of public economy can com- 
pensate for every other deficiency : it can render regions naturally 
inhospitable, barren, and unproductive, the comfortable abodes of 
af elegant and refined, a crowded and wealthy population; but 
pars ae wantin ryt best gifts of nature _ of no value; _ 
countries the greatest capacities of improvement, an 
aboublic in all the meletiole Bais 80 i for the production of 
wealth, with difficulty furnish a miserable subsistence to hordes dis¢ 
tinguished only by their ignorance, barbarism, and wretchedness.” 


In the history of political economy, the attention of the 


reader is forcibly arrested by the opinions which constituted | 


the basis of the mercantile system of commerce. We need 
hardly state that the leading principle of this celebrated sys- 
tem was, that in order to derive any advantage from foreign 
trade, it was necessary that the exports of manufactured 
goods should exceed in value the amount of the imports ; and 
that the balance should be remitted to the coantry enjoying 


the favourable exchange, in money or in Bullion. ‘The sub-, 


stance of these views is contained in an extract from a treatise 
by Mr. Mun, who appears to have'written in the reign of 
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Charles the First, and which is expressed as follows... ‘* Al- 
though a kingdom may be enriched by gifts received, or by 
purchase taken from some other nations, yet these are things 
uncertain, and of small consideration when they happen. 
The ordinary means therefore to exercise our wealth and 
treasure is by foreign trade, wherein we must ever observe 
this rule—do sell more to strangers yearly than we consume 
of theirs in value. For suppose that when this kingdom is 
plentifully served. with cloth, lead, tin, iron, fish, and other 
native commodities, we do yearly export the overplas to fo 
reign countries to the value of £2,200,000, by which means 
we are enabled beyond the seas, to buy and bring in foreign 
wares for. our use and consumption to the value of £2,000,000, 
by this order duly kept in our trading, we may rest assured 


that the kingdom shall be enriched yearly £200,000, which. 


must be brought to us as so much treasure, because that part 


of our stock which is not returned to us in wares, must neces-. 


sarily be brought home in treasure.” ) 
The principles of the mercantile system, although we must 


admit that they are founded on a somewhat narrow view of: 
international commerce, have unquestionably been subjected 


to an undue méasure of condemnation and reproach. There 


is, we think, a certain era in the progressive improvement of 
every country, at which the maxims of the mercuntile systém ‘ 


are the best that can be acted upon. When the soilis still to 


be cultivated, and the population is inadequate to the natural ' 


richness of the land, asurplus capital is the main object which 
ought to be contemplated as well by the merchant as the po 
litician ; and we know not how such a ‘capital is to be ob. 


tained, except by using a smaller quantity of manufactured ., 
commodities than is produced by the industry of the nation, 


Ifa people consume as much every year as they create by their 


labour, it is impossible that they can increase in wealth; and » 


the result willbe the same, whether the commodities consumed 
bé those manufactured by themselves, or such as they may 
have obtained in exchange from other countries. e are 
aware that a great advantage may be gained by that exchange 


of products which takes place in commerce, and that though 


each of the parties consumes the whole amount of bis inda 

within the year, he has derived an increase to ‘his wealth, 
that is, to his enjoyment, by bartering a commodity which he 
did not need for one.on which he had fixed his desires.” But 


it is obvious that this benefit will not contribute to the accu- * 
mulation of individaal capital, nor to the permanent iticrétse © 
of public wealth, In order to become rich, a “ooantry ‘in 
short must save part.of the annual produce of its labour tind 
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capital: and in certain circumstances,, the most convenient 
form in which that saving can be realized and preserved is 
money or bullion. 

We know well that mankind can neither eat gold, nor wear 
it as a coat or ashirt; but we likewise know, at the same 
time, that at an early stage of improvement, the precious 
metals answer much better as the representative of wealth, 
than cellars full of wine or warehouses full of silk. You 
cannot support your labourers on wine and silk, or hemp, 
iron, and tallow, more immediately than you can feed and 
clothe them on bars of silver and ingots of gold : and we main- 
tain that, in an unimproved state of domestic commerce, the 
latter commodities, as they have a more constant and deter- 
mined value, answer better than the former, for realizing and 
keeping for future objects the increasing capital of a nation. 
In a word, money is a more disposable article than any mere 
merchantable species of goods ; and accordingly, in all those 
Stages of commerce which precede the extension of wealth 
and the general use of luxaries, the trader finds.an advantage 
in having his balances paid in gold rather than in foreign ma- 
nufactures, 7 

Tn our times the circumstances of society are so much 
changed from what they were in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James, and the first Charles, that a strict adherence to the 
principles of the mercantile system would betray both folly 
and ignorance. It is no longer of any consequence in what 
form our merchants receive their remittances from abroad ; 
for the several products of foreign soils, labour, and ingenuity 
have as free a circulation throughout the kingdom, and are 
every where as much in request, as are the various denomi- 
nations of coin according to which their current value is de- 
termined. 

These remarks, therefore, have no other object than to 
protect from injudicious censure the characters of the many 
able men who conducted the commerce of England in former 
times. We beloug not to the number of those who seem 
prone to imagine that all the knowledge and sagacity al- 
otted to the human being has been reserved for these happy 
days, and that all who lived before us were either fools or 
idiots. For this reason we have refused to admit, in the 
words of Mr. Macculloch, that ‘‘ the principles and conclu- 
sions of the mercantile system are absolutely false and erro- 
neous.” He is equally unjust too, we think, in ascribing to 
the writers of the old school the very absurd opinion that all 
the wealth of a country consists exclusively of the gold and 
silver which it contained; and that they counted as nothing 
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all the advantages of foreign commerce, except in so far as 
these were realized in the small pecuniary balance which was 
due at the end of the year. : 

The mercantile system, after having been carried in France, 
under the direction of M. Colbert, to an injurious extent, 
was attacked by several authors in this country as well as on 
the Continent; being at length compelled to give place to the 
more liberal scheme introduced by Quesnay, the father of the 
economists. ‘This celebrated writer, it is well known, was a 
physician at the court of Louis the Fifteenth ; and it is to 
him that the merit unquestionably belongs of having first at- 
tempted to investigate and analyze the sources of wealth, 
with the intention of ascertaining the fundamental principles 
of political economy. Quesnay began by expressing his 
doubts relative to the expediency of encouraging manufac- 
tures and commerce at the expense of agricultare, and he 
next proceeded to raise the importance of the latter greatly 
above that of all other kinds of industry. He pronounced 
the earth to be the only source of wealth ; and that labour 
employed in manufactories and commerce had no other effeet 
besides that of transferring value from one object to another: 
it produced none. He contended, in short, that manufac- 
turers and merchants did not add any greater value to the 
raw material of the commodities which they manufactured or 
carried from place to place, than was just equivalent to the 
value of the capital or stock consumed by them during the 
time they were necessarily engaged in these operations. 

Proceeding on the ground of these principles, which he 
regarded as at once universal and incontrovertible, be distri- 
buted all the members of society into three classes, the pro- 
ductive, the proprietary, and the non-productive ; and henee 
the origin of the well-known distinction of productive and 
unproductive labour. ‘The first class consisted of the farmers 
and labourers engaged in agriculture ; who subsisted on that 
portion of the produce of the land which was reserved as the 
wages of their labour or as the profit on their capital. The 
second class consisted of those who lived on the rent of 
land, that is, on the net surplus produce which remained after 
the expenses of the cultivators were discharged. ‘The last, 
or unproductive class comprehended manufacturers, mer- 
chants, menial servants, and others, whose labour, though 
both useful and necessary, added nothing to the national 
wealth, and who subsisted on the wages paid to them by the 
other two classes, the farmers and landlords. 

It is obvions, as Mr. Macculloch remarks, supposing this 
classification is founded on just principles, that all taxes must 
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fall on the landlords. The third or unproductive class, who 
derive their subsistence from the wealth created by others, 
can yield nothing to the state that would not have flowed into 
its coffers through a different channel. It necessarily follows 
therefore, on M. Quesnay’s theory, that the entire expenses 
of government and all other public burdens, in whatever form 
they may have been imposed, must be ultimately defrayed 
out of the rent received by the landlords ; and consistently 
with this principle, that all the existing taxes should be re- 
led, and that a single tax, laid directly on the rent‘ of 
and, should be imposed in their stead. , 


int “th, 


“« But however much impressed with the importance:of agricul- 
‘ture over every other species of industry, Quesnay did. not soliti 
for it any exclusive favour or protection. He successfully con- 
tended that the interests of the agriculturists and of all. the other 
classes would be best promoted by establishing a system of perfect 
freedom. He Shswed that it could never be for the interest of the 
proprietors and cultivators of the soil to fetter or discourage the in- 
dustry of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers ; that the gt 
the liberty they enjoyed, the greater would be their competition, 
and tlieir services would in consequence be obtained so much the 
cheaper. Neither, on the other hand, could it ever be for the 
interest of the unproductive class to harrass and oppress the agri- 
culturists, either by preventing the free wes Some of their pro- 
ducts, or by any restrictive regulations whatsoever. When the 
cultivators enjoy the greatest degree of freedom, their industry, 
and consequently their net surplus produce, the only fund frém 
which any accession of national wealth can be derived, will be 
carried to the greatest possible extent. According to this liberal 
and generous system, as it is called by Dr. Smith, the establishment 
of perfect liberty, perfect security, and perfect justice, are the 
only, as they are the infallible, means of securing the highest de- 
gree of prosperity on all classes of the seciety.”’ ) 


It may be proper to observe, that though Quesnay was 
fully entitled to the merit of originality, he had been anticipated 
by several English authors in the peculiar doctrines of his 
system. ‘The fundamental principles of it are distinctly 
stated, for example, ina tract published in 1677, which bears 
for title ‘‘ Reasons for a limited Exportation of Wool,” and 
in which the writer, as quoted by Mr. Macculloch, remarks, 
“« that it is of the greatest concern and interest of the nation 
to preserve the nobility, gentry, and those to whom the land 
of the country belongs, at least much greater than a few afti- 
ficers employed in working the superfluity of our wool, or the 
merchants who gain by the exportation of our manafactares 
is manifest—1. Because they are the masters and proprietors 
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ofthe, foundation of all the wealth in this nation, all profit 
arising out of the ground which is theirs, 2. Because they 
bear all taxes qnd public burdens, which, in truth, are only 
borne by those, who buy, and sell not; all sellers raising the 
price of their commodities acgonding to their taxes.” 

In, 1696 a treatise was published by Mr. Asgill, entitled 
“ Several Assertions Proved in order to create another Spe- 
cies.of Money than Gold, in Support of Dr. Chumberlayne’s 
Proposition for a Land Bank,” from which the following quo- 
tation has been repeatedly extracted. ‘* What we call com- 
modities is nothing but land severed from the soil—Man 
deals in nothing but earth. The merchants are the factors 
ofthe ‘world, to exchange one part of the earth for another. 
The king himself is fed by the labour of the ox; and,the 
clothing of the army, and victualling of the navy must all be 
paid for to the owner of the soil as the ultimate receiver. 
All things in the world are originally the produce of the 
ground, and there must all iiss Ws raised.” 

These passages are interesting, as exhibiting the first germs 
of the theory of the economists, But, as our author ob- 
serves, there is no reason whatever to suppose that Quesnay 
..was-aware of the existence of either of the tracts referred to. 

‘he. subjects treated in them were of too local a description 
to exeite the attention of foreigners; and Quesnay was too 
candid to conceal his obligations, had he really owed any, to 
the English writers. It is probable he may have seen Mr. 
Locke's Treatise on Raising the Value of Money, where the 
idea is thrown out that all taxes fall ultimately on the land. 
‘But there is an immeasurable distance between the mere 
2 ion ef Locke and the systematie conclusions of 
Bg now § 

~ ‘The Count di Verri, whose “‘ Thoughts on Political Eco- 
nomy” were published in 1771, was the first who openly called 
in question the principles of the French school, in regard to 
the superior productiveness of agricultural labour, Four 
years after appeared the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” a work, 
says: Mr. Macculloch, which has done for political economy 
what the Essayjof Locke did for the philosophy of mind. 
In this celebrated performance the science was, for the first 
time, treated to its full extent; and the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the production of wealth depends, were 
placed beyond the reach of all rational controversy. Dr. 
Smith has shewn that labour is productive of wealth when 
‘employed in manufactares and commerce as well as when it 
is employed in the omens of land; has traced the va- 
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rious means by which labour may be rendered most effective ; 
and has given an admirable exposition of the prodigious in- 
crease made to its powers by its division among different 
classes of artizans, as well as by the employment of capital. 
He has also shewn, in opposition to the prevailing opinions of 
his day, that wealth does not consist in the mere abundance 
of gold and silver, but in the abundance of the various né¢es- 
saries, conveniences, and enjoyments of human life. He has 
proved that manufactures and commerce will always flourish 
the most when they are the least restricted by legislative inter- 
ference ; that individuals pursue their interests best when 
they are freely left to their own industry and sagatity ; and 
consequently, that every attempt to force trade into particular 
channels must be prodactive of injury both to the individuals 
who carry it on, and to the state, which never fails to profit 
by the successful application of labour and capital. After 
mentioning some objections to the doctrines contained in the 
“* Wealth of Nations,” Mr. Macculloch remarks, that 


“ Enaqugh still remains to justify us in considering Dr,;Smith as 
the real founder of the modern system of political economy. If,he 
has not left us a perfect work, he has at all events left us one which 
contains a greater number of useful truths than have ever, been 
given to the world by any other individual; and he has pointed out 
and smoothed the route, by following which subsequent philoso- 
phers have been enabled to perfect much that he had left incom- 
plete, to rectify the mistakes into which he had fallen, and to mike 
many new and important discoveries. Whether, indeed, we refer 
to the soundness of its leading doctrines, to the liberality and uni- 
versal applicability of its practical conclusions, or to the powerful 
and beneficial influence it has had on the progress and perfection 
of economical science, and still more on the policy and conduct of 
nations, Dr. Smith’s work must be placed in the foremost rank of 


those that have helped to liberalize, enlighten, and enrich man- 
kind,” 


The next great contribution to the science of political 
economy was made by Mr. Malthus, who, in the year 1798, 
published his excellent work on the Principles of Population. 
The object of this able treatise is perfectly well known to 
every reader, and it is justly appreciated by the author of the 
‘* Discourse” now under our consideration. Mr. Malthus 
has been assailed from various quarters with much acrimo- 
nious abuse, as if the doctrines which he inculcates were, in 
fact, pernicious to the well-being of society and reproachful 
to the character of the human race. But the ignorance and 
prejudice on which this opposition was founded are gradually 
giving place to sounder views respecting the condition of the 
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labouring class; and it is to be hoped that the advancement 
of knowledge on this important subject, will soon convince 
the people at large that they are the arbiters of their own 
fortune, and that all which others can do for them is, to use 
the words of Mr, Malthus, but as the dust of the balance 
compaxed with what they can do for themselves.. No perma- 
nent improvement of their condition can be expected until 
they be made acquainted with the circumstances which re- 
gulate the rate of wages, and are thereby impressed with the 
important truth, which ought never to be absent from their 
recollection, that they are themselves the. masters of the only 
means by which a suitable command of the necessaries and 
even the comforts of life can be firmly established. 

Mr. Macculloch takes care to inform us that his approha- 
tion of Mr. Malthus’s labours is confined to the doctrines re- 
specting population, and is not meant to apply to that system 
of political economy to which he has givenhis support. ‘On 
the contrary,” he declares, “ many of the principles of that 
system seem to me fundamentally erroneous, and to be preg- 
nant with the most ape ee consequences.” We will in- 
quire into the ground of this charge hereafter ; meantime we 
proceed with the historical sketch of publications and opi- 
nions. : 

The work of M. Jean Baptiste Say, which appeared at 
Paris in 1802, is deservedly applauded as exhibit ng a lu- 
minous and well digested exposition of the principles of 
Adam Smith. Considering the period at which M. Say 
wrote, he had unquestionably no small degree of merit in 
recommending to the public mind of France the liberal and 
humane doctrines of the “ Wealth of Nations,” which must 
have been felt by the government of that country, as expos- 
ing the absurd maxims by which they were then attempting 
to regulate the commercial policy of Europe. Relative to 
the peculiar notions which that ingenious writer entertained 
on the' subject of gluts, or an excess in the production of 
certain commodities, we reserve a few remarks for a subse- 
quent part of this article. ° 

The field is now prepared for the introduction of the great 
Ricardo himself—an author whom his admirers have de- 
lighted to honour much above his deserts. In alluding to 
the “ Principles of Political Economy,” Mr. Macculloch de- 
scribes it as a work which rivals the “‘ Wealth of Nations” in 
importance, and excels it in profoundness and originality. 
Again, after mentioning that the pamphlets of Mr. Malthus 
and Mr. West, on the natare of rent, threw a new light on 
that intricate enquiry, be adds, ‘ 
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“ But the investigations of these gentlemen, though of great 
importance, were comparatively limited in their object; and it was 
reserved for Mr. Ricardo to carry his researches into every de. 
partment of the science, to correct errors sanctioned by the highest 
authority, and to elucidate and establish many hitherto undisco- 
vered and most important.principles. The.appearance of his work 
on the “* Principles of Political Economy and Tazation,” in 1817, 
forms a new and memorable era in the history of the science. 
Exclusive of many admirable correlative discussions, Mr. ar | 
has here anglyzed the principles which determine the exchangeable 
value of commodities, and has given a full view of the science of 
the distribution of wealth. The powers of mind displayed ‘in 
these investigations—the dexterity with’ which the most abstruse 
and difficult questions are unravelled—the unerring sagacity with 
which the operation of general and fixed principles is investigated — 
the skill with which they are separated and disentangled ‘from such 
as are of a secondary and accidental natureand the penetration 
with which their remotest consequences are perccived and esti- 
mated, have never been surpassed; and will for ever secure the 
name of Ricardo a high and conspicuous place in the list of those 
who have done most to unfold the complex mechanism of society, 
and to carry this science to perfection.” 


After remarking that the brevity with which Mr. Ricardo 
has stated some of his most important propositions, the defi- 
ciency of illustration, and the mathematical cast he has given 
to his reasoning, render it somewhat difficult to follow him 
in his investigations, he adds—* Those, however, who give 
to his works the attention of which they are so’ worthy, 
will find them to be no less logical and instructive than they 
are profound and important. It was the opinion of ‘Quin- 
tilian that the students of eloquence who were highly de- 
lighted with Cicero, had made no inconsiderable progress in 
their art; and the same may, without hesitation, be said of 
the students of political economy who are well pleased with 
the works of Mr. Ricardo—‘ Scrat se non parum profecisse 
cus RicarpDo valde placebit.’” 

In defiance of the obvious inference with which our repu- 
tation, as political economists, is hereby menaced, we must 
acknowledge that we are not of the number who are highly 
delighted with Ricardo. He has ever appeared to us as one 
who darkens counsel by using a multitude of hard words ; and 
that instead of new views, he contented himself with giving old 
traths wrapped ap in the form of enigmas and paradoxes.’ At 
the best, he reasoned from sound principles, with so little regard 
to the actual condition of things, that he carried many of bis 
conclusions the full length of absurdity. His rage for sim- 
plicity led him into the greatest practical ‘errors ; and he 
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could shut his eyes upon the real causes which determine the 
value and distribution of commodities, that he might indulge 
his imagination with the workings of a principle which he 
had found necessary to the construction of an hypothesis. 
The mathematical closeness which he affected in his deduc- 
tions deceived himself as frequently as it puzzled his readers. 
If his conclusions were logical, he cared little about their ap- 
plicability to the business of life; and if you could not shew 
that his ratiocination was’ inaccurate, he held himself per- 
fectly indifferent as to your strictures on its wisdom or its 
probability. 

The fundamental principle maintained by Mr. Ricardo in 
his great work, as Mr. Macculloch terms it, is, that the ex- 
changeable value, or relative worth of commodities, as com- 

‘pared with each other, depends exclusively on the quantities 
of labour necessarily required to. produce them. As capital 
is the produce of previous labour, and may be called accn- 
mulated labour, the principle just stated applies to the one 
form of it as well as to the other; and consequently, when a 
disciple of Mr. Ricardo speaks of the labour which a com- 
modity has cost, he includes the profit of capital together with 
the amount of wages. Such a person, in a word, maintains 
that capital being the produce of labour, and having no value 
except what it derives from that labour, the fact of the value 
of the commodities produced by its agency being always de- 

‘termined by the quantities of capital laid out or wasted in 

their production, shews that it is really determined by the 
quantities of labour bestowed on them. 

We are perfectly satisfied that this statement involves a 
material error, and one too, so very extensive in its operation 
as to vitiate all the reasoning of the author on the subject of 
valuc, For a complete refutation of this. part of Mr. Ricardo’s 
system, we refer the reader to the second chapter of Mr. 
Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy, where the ina- 
dequacy of the standard proposed by the former writer is 
most heim and satisfactorily demonstrated. Wages and 
the profits of stock are, no doubt, the main ingredients of 
cost, and will therefore be the main foundation of price ; 
but a great deal notwithstanding depends on the relative pro- 
portions of these two ingredients, on the varying quickness 
of their return into the hands of the manufacturer, and on 
the nature of the raw material in which they are invested. 
The value of exchange, it is admitted, cannot remain long 
under the value of cost, else the depreciated commodity 
would cease to be produced: but as the market price is 
chiefly determined by the relation which the supply bears to 
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the demand, the exchangeable value may at intervals vibrate 
considerably on cach side of the pvint which is marked by 
the cost of production. 
-.1We ali know that in the actual business of the market.a 
thing is just worth what it will bring, whatever may have 
been the amount'of the labour necessary to produce it. The 
buyer gives himself no trouble about the cost, and the seller 
must take the price-which is determined by the competition 
of those who want his commodity or carry it home unsold, 
Our daily and uniform experience, as Mr. Malthus observes, 
shews us that the prices of raw products, particularly of 
these which are most affected by the seasons, are at the mo- 
ment of their sale determined always by the higgling of the 
market, and differ widely in different years and at different 
times, while the labour and capital employed upon them may 
have been very nearly the same. This is so obvious, that 
probably very few would hesitate to believe what is certainly 
trae, that if in the next year we could by any process exempt 
the farmers from all cost in the production of their corn and 
cattle, provided no change were made in the quantity brought 
to market, and that society had the same wants and the same 
powers of purchasing, the prices, of raw products would be 
the same as if they had cost the usual labour and expense 
to procure them. 5 techie 
rom day to day and from month to month, the prices of 
commodities, or, in other words, their exchangeable values, 
are determined by the proportion which the supply bears to 
the demand. Ifthe demand be intense, prices rise ; if it be 
slack, they fall; and all this without any reference to the 
quantity of labour which bas been bestowed upon their pro- 
duction. ‘That the labour and capital expended upon them, 
shall in the market be replaced together with the usual pro- 
fits, is, as we have already said, a condition altogether neces- 
sary to the continuance of the supply; and so far the cost of 
production may be said to affix limits to the variations of the 
exchangeable value: but we maintain that, in the, ordinary 
transactions of commercial life, no reference is,ever made to 
the standard which the school of Mr, Ricardo, haye endea- 
voured to‘establish.; . a codre “ahh : oypesiei lve 
Dr. Smith bas observed that,.in the rude, state of oidty 
which precedes both the.aceumulation of stock .an he ap- 
propriation of land, the proportion between the quantities 
of labour necessary for acquiring different objects seems to 
be the only circumstance which could afford any rule for ex- 
changing them for one another. In such a state, however, 
we are inclined to think, labour is not very accurately mea- 
13 
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sured nor very highly valued ; and there can be no doubt 
that in savage communities as well as the most polished na- 
tions of modern Europe, articles of food or dress would be 
valued according to their scarceness and the desire which 
was felt for their possession. If bread-fruit happened to be 
abundant at a time when fish and game were scarce, the prin- 
ciple of barter would be regulated agreeably to the actual 
state of the supply, and without any estimate of the amount 
of labour expended in procuring it. In truth, were the con- 
ceit of Dr. Smith to be strictly reduced to practice, every 
animal that was caught, as the toil of the hunter would be 
different in almost every separate case, would have its par- 
ticular exchangeable value, and that, too, without any re- 
gard to the qualities of the carcase or the wants of the com- 
munity. Even in that early state therefore, which precedes 
the accumulation of stock and the appropriation of land, the 
principle of demand and supply weet Rekewialen the rates 
of exchangeable value; for which reason it must appear ex- 
tremely absurd in Mr. Ricardo to maintain that ‘‘ commo- 
dities never vary in value, unless a greater or less quantity of 
labour be bestowed on their production, is a rale of universal 
nf Pec in the early stages of society.” 
stead of fixing the exchangeable value of a commodit 

according to the amount of the fabour which it cost, we shall 
obtain a more practicable standard, if we adopt asa measure 
the amount of labour which a given commodity will com- 
mand. Labour is of all other things the most extensive sub- 
ject of exchange, the article which is most generally bought 
and sold, and is therefore the best measure of value in all 
marketable commodities. It is obvious, for instance, to use 
the. words of Mr. Malthus, that in the same place and at the 


‘game time, the different quantities of day-labour which dif- - 


ferent commodities can command, will be exactly in propor- 
tion ‘to their relative values in exchange ; and, if any two of 
ni will purchase the same quantity of labour of the same 
‘description, they will invariably exchange for each other. 
‘Day-labour, he adds, taking the average of summer and 
winter, is the most steady of all exchangeable articles ; and 
the merchant who, in a foreign venture, the returns of which 
were slow, was sure of gaining fifteen per cent. estimated 
in labour, world be much more secure of finally gaining fifteen 
per tent. of real profits, that’ he who could only be, sure of 
‘gaining fifteen per cent. estimated in cloth, cotton; iron, or 
even money... ‘ The great pre-eminence of that measure of 
value which consists inthe quantity of labour which a com- 


modity will command, over that which consists in the quan- 
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tity of labour which has been actually employed about it, is, 
that while the latter involves merely one cause of exchange- 
able value, though in general the most considerable one, the 
former, in addition to this cause, involves all the different 
circumstances which influence the rates at which commodi- 
ties are actually exchanged for each other.”-——“ We have, 
therefore, to choose between an a measure of ex- 
changeable value, (such as that supp ied by labour and corn) 
and one that is necessarily and fundamentally erroneous.”— 
“If Mr. Ricardo says that by value, when he uses it alone, 
he does not mean exchangeable value, then he has certainly 
led us into a great error in many parts of his work; and has 
finally left us without substituting any measure of exchange- 
able value for the one to which he objects, There never was 
any difficulty in finding a measure of cost, or indeed of value, 
if we define it tobe cost. The difficulty is to find a measure 
of real value or exchange, in contradistinction to nominal 
value or price. There is no question as to an accurate 
standard, which is justly considered as unattainable. But of 
all the articles given in exchange, labour is, beyond compa- 
rison, the largest and most important; and next to it stands 
corn. : 

We have fortified our argument on this point, by the au- 
thority of Mr. Malthus, the most sagacious commentator on 
the great work of Adam Smith, and the safest guide in trac- 
ing the various relations of political and commercial life. 
Bat such an authority can hardly be deemed necessary on a 
subject so familiar to the experience of all men in a mercan- 
tile country. Every person is convinced that the market- 
value of an article is determined by the state of the market at 
the time ; and that if the buyers exceed the sellers, the price 
will rise, whereas if those who are disposed to sell be more 
numerous than those who are inclined to purchase, the price 
will fall. In such circumstances, it would be in vain for the 
holder of a commodity to expound to the competitors-for it 
the doctrine of Mr. Ricardo, and to remind them that. the 
cost of production is the true measure of exchangeable 
value, and that, therefore, they must give him such a price 
as will replace the labour and capital which he had expended 
inhis workshop. The auditors, in this case, might allow the 
manufacturer to retain his theory in. its utmost extent, and 
even admit the reasonableness of his conclusions; but they 
would tell him that they could not buy and sell on the faith 
of his doctrines, for that in practice the value of goods in 
the market depended on quite a different principle. 

Mr. Macculloch, the Ricardo lecturer, is deeply smitten 
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with the beauty and simplicity of his master’s doctrine on 
exchangeable value ; and the young philosophers of the me- 
tropolis may accordingly expect to be crammed with this 
new wisdom, so utterly irreconcileable to all the maxims b 
the aid of which their fathers obtained riches and extended 
commerce. Fortunately for the public, the opinions now 
alladed to are purely speculative. Errorin regard to such 
points is perfectly innocuous; and a merchant will, of 
course, though he have all the nonsense of Macculloch’s lec- 
tures in his mouth, proceed in the line of his profession on the 
ground of the very tenets which. he is taught to abjure, and 
to buy and sell as rationally as if he had never attended the 
Ricardo Institution. 

The next great discovery of Mr. Ricardo is, that the pro- 
fits of stock are determined, not by the amount of it in the 
market compared with the demand, but by the rise and fall of 
wages ; that profits never rise except when wages fall, and, 
inversely, that wages cannot rise except from a diminution 
of profits. In a word, wages and profits occupy the two 
scules of a balance, and the one can never become heavier 
but in proportion as the other becomes lighter ; what is put 
into the one mast be taken out of the other, and the aggregate 
amount remains unchanged. Mr. Macculloch expresses the 
doctrine as follows. 


“« That. a rise of wages occasions a Fy of profits, and not a rise 
in the price of commodities ; and a Jall of wages occasions a rise of 
profits, and not a fall of prices,”—‘ These conclusions,” he adds, 
‘* are of the last degree of importance ; and by establishing them, 
Mr. Ricardo gave a new aspect to the science.” 


We grant that the establishment of such a doctrine would 
give a ‘* new aspect” to political economy, and’ such an as- 
pect, too, as would deter most practical men from putting 
avy confidence in its oracles. But the doctrine is not yet 
established: it merely occupies that degree of attention 
which is always bestowed upon an ingenious argument, how- 
ever absurd or’ paradoxical; and is doomed, at no distant 
period, to‘encounter the neglect and derision which never 
fait to punish every remarkable deviation from the boundaries 
of common sense. | 

‘Capital and labour are commodities which, like all others, 
are cheapest when they are most plentiful; and they com- 
pete inthe market for employment, sometimes at higher and 
sometimes at lower returns. If the circumstances of the 
country favour the increase of capital beyond the rate of 
population, the profits of capital will fall, though wages 
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should not rise ; and if, on the contrary, population increases 
faster than capital, wages will fall, though there be no corres- 
ponding rise of profits. ‘This inequality in the rate at which 
labour and the means for supporting labour respectively ad- 
vance, is a phenomenon of frequent occurrence ; and as Mr. 
Malthus observes, the periods in which capital and population 
do not keep pace with each other are evidently of sufficient 
extent to produce the most important results on the rate of 
profits, and to affect, in the most essential manner, the pro- 
gress of national wealth. 

Mr. Ricardo maintained, as the leading principle of his 
theory on this head, “ that in all countries, and at all times, 
profits depend upon the quantity of labour required to pro- 
vide necessaries for the labourer, on that land, or with that 
capital, which yields no rent.” Necessaries here are equiva- 
lent to wages ; and as the exchangeable value of every thing, 
according to his hypothesis, is determined by its cost in labour, 
the expense of raising the suid necessaries on land which 
pays no rent, will determine how much of the gross produce 
of that land goes to the capitalist, that is, the rate or amount 
of his profit. 

That it is the natural and necessary tendency of profits to 
fall in the progress of “society, owing to the increasing difli- 
culty of procuring food is, says Mr. Malthus, a proposition 
which few will be disposed to controvert; bat, he adds, to 
attempt to estimate the rate of profits in any country by a 
reference to this cause alone, for ten, twenty, or even fifty 
years together, would inevitably lead to the greatest practical 
errors, Yot notwithstanding the. inadequacy of this single 
cause to account for existing phenomena, Mr. Ricardo, in 
his very ingenious chapter on profits, has dwelt on no other. 

“If the premises were all such as he has supposed them to 
be, that is, if no other cause operated on profits than the en- 
creasing difficulty of procuring the food of the labourer, and 
no other cause affected the exchangeable and money-valuc 
of commodities than the. quantity of labour which they had 
cost in production, the conclusions which he has drawn 
would be just, and the rate of profits would certainly be re- 
gulated in the way which he has described. But, since in 
the actual state of things the premises are most essentially 
different from those which he has supposed; since another 
most powerful cause acts upon profits, as I have endeavoured 
to shew in the present section; and since the exchangeable 
value of commodities is not determined by the labour they 
have cost, the conclusion drawn by Mr. Ricardo must neces- 
sarily contradict experience; not slightly and for short pe- 
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riods, as the market prices of some articles gccasionally differ 
from the natural or necessary price, properly explained ; but 
obviously and broadly, and-for periods of such extent, that to 
overlook them would not be merely like overlooking the re- 
sistance of the air in a falling body, but like overlooking the 
change of direction given to a ball by a second impulse act- 
ing at a different angle from the first.” 

The reader will be aware, that the reason for dwelling so 
much, during the discussion of this question, on agricultural 
profits, arises from the fact, that the whole weight of the ge- 
neral argument on profits, has been made to rest on this single 
point. The objection urged by Mr. Ricardo against: the 
usual views of profit, as depending parr Hs upon the com- 
petition of capital, is founded upon the physical necessity of 
a fall of profits in agricultare, arising from the encreasing 
quantity of labour required to procure from the soil the same 
quantity of food, And it is certain, that if the profits on land 
permanently fall from this or any other cause, profits in ma- 
nufactures and commerce must fall too; it being an acknow- 
ledged truth, that in an improved and civilized country, the 
profits of stock, with few and temporary exceptions, which may 
be easily accounted for, must be nearly on a level in all the 
different branches of industry to which capital is applied *. 

But that the profits of stock do not fall in proportion to the 
increased expenditure on land is amply proved by a great 
number of familiar facts, as well as by the actual circum- 
stances of the country at the present day. From the acces- 
sion of George the Second in 1727, to the commencement of 
the war in 1739, the interest of money was little more than 
three per cent. According to Chalmers ( Estimate of the 
Strength of Great Britain,) the natural rate of interest ran 
steadily at three per cent. ; and it appears, by a speech of Sir 
John Barnard’s, that the three per cent. stock sold at a pre- 
mium upon Change. In 1750, after the termination of the 
war, the four per cent. stocks were reduced to three and a half 
for seven years, and from the expiring of that period, to three 
per cent. permanently. After an interval of nearly seventy 

ears fromthe commencement of the period here noticed, and 
forty éars from the end of it, during which a great accumu- 
lation of capital had taken place, and an unusual quantity of 
new land had been brought into ‘cultivation, we fiid a’ peried 
of twenty years succeed in which the avetage market tate of 
inferést was rather above than below five per cent.; and'we 





* Sce Principles of Political Economy, p. 317. 
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have certainly every reason to think, from the extraordinary 
rapidity with which capital was recovered after it had been de- 
stroyed, that the rate of profits in general was quite in pro- 
portion to this high rate of interest *. 

The different rates of interest and profits in the two pe- 
riods here mentioned, are, as Mr. Malthus observes, diame- 
trically opposed to the theory of profits founded on the 
natural quality of the last land taken into cultivation. The 
facts, which are incontrovertible, not only cannot be ac- 
counted for upon this theory, but in reference to it, either 
exclusively or mainly, they ought to be directly the reverse 
of what they are found to be in reality +. 

The low rate of interest, at the present moment, is equally 
irreconcileable with the theory of Mr. Ricardo. Wages, so 
far from being higher than they were during the latter pe- 
riod of the war, are generally lower, both in agriculture and 
manufactures ; a fact which, if there were any truth in his 
doctrine, would have occasioned a rise of profits in every 
department of national industry. In regard to land, again, 
the condition of things is not less unfavourable to the ‘ new 
views” on the subject of profit; for instead of cultivation 
having been extended to poorer soils, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that a considerable portion of those which, during the 
high prices, were redeemed from a state of nature, have 
been allowed to return, since the year 1814, to the use of the 
grazier and butcher. We have here, therefore, a fall of 
interest on money, that is, of profit on capital, at the very 
time that wages have been falling, and the difficulty of raising 
the necessaries of life has been materially diminished. From 
either of these causes profits should have risen; from the 
union of both they should have augmented considerably. 
But instead of a rise, there has been a fall—a certain proof 
that Mr. Ricardo’s theory is ill founded, and that Mr. Mac- 
culloch’s praise of it is ignorant and foolish. __ 

Every man of common sense, whose mind is unbiassed by 
theoretical predilections, perceives at once, that the low rate 
of interest, in all the cases mentioned above, proceeded from 
a relative redundancy of capital. There was more money in 
the country than could be employed at the former rates in 
commerce or manufactures. The general level was raised, 
and capital was ready to flow into every opening which pre- 
sented itself; but as it could not find any profitable invest- 
ment unoccupied, it solicited employment, though at a 











* Sce Principles of Political Economy, p. 318 + Ibid. p. 320. 
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smaller return. So much, indeed, does the profit of capital 
depend upon the demand for «he commodities in which it is 
invested, that we sometimes find it rising even while wages 
are also on the advance. In the iron trade, for instance, and 
probably in many others during the war, the price of labour 
continued to rise for years together, while the returns on the 
capital which employed that labour, were likewise found to 
augment: and after the war, on the other hand, both 
profits and wages came down at the same time, leaving less to 
the capitalist and less to the labourer than they had formerly 
enjoyed. Theoretically speaking, such a state of things 
could not continue long, because capital will always move to 
the quarter where it finds the best employment: but practi- 
cally, it is found to subsist a considerable time, particularly 
where a great proportion of the capital is fixed; because it 
is not easy to convert the heavy apparatus of one manufac- 
ture into that which may prove suitable for another; nor 
would a monied man hastily engage in a concern which 
would require an extensive outlay on houses and machinery, 
though he were assured that the profits had attained an un- 
usual elevation. 

It is, therefore, absurd in the extreme, to imagine that profits 
are exclusively regulated by the quality of the last land which 
is taken into cultivation. Several other causes co-operate in 
fixing the returns of capital, and especially the relative scarce- 
ness or plenty of it, compared with the labour which is to be 
put in exercise ; that is, in other words, the proportion which 
the supply bears to the demand. : 

This error, like the former, in regard to the principle of 
exchangeable value, is merely speculative, and will not, ‘ac- 
cordingly, be found to interfere with the usual distribution 
of wealth among labourers and capitalists. It turns the at- 
tention, indeed, to a wrong ground upon which to establish 
the claims of these two classes of society ; but it will not im- 
pede the workings of the great machine which is set in mo- 
tion by the mutual wants of those who bargain with one 
another for service and wages. ‘lhe common sense, and re- 
ciprocal interests of mankind, will prevent any material de- 
viation from the right way, though ingenious men may at- 
tempt to prove they are in the wrong, or to misrepresent the 
relationship which subsists between them. On this account 
we feel less uneasy at the prospect of an annual lecture, 
of which it is the object to enforce the peculiar notions of 
Mr. Ricardo, which, as far as they are peculiar, are either 
erroneous or unintelligible. 

The only other opinion which we shall mention as enjoying 
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the especial favour of the Ricardo professor, is that of M. Say, 
who denies that there can be-a glut, as it is called, in the 


market, arising from an excess of produce. He has shewn, 
says Mr. Macculloch, 


“That no conceivable increase of the powers of production can 
ever occasion a general glut or overloading of the market. Too 
much of one commodity may erger yt be produced ; but he 
has proved that it is quite impossible that there can be too great a 
read st of every species of commodities. For every excess there 
must be a corresponding deficiency. A man is stimulated to pro- 
duce, when he finds a ready market for the products of his industry, 
that is, when he can readily exchange them for other products. 
And hence it is that the true and only genuine encouragement of 
industry consists, not as had been formerly supposed, in. the in- 
crease of unproductive and wasteful expenditure, but in the increqse 
of production. Every new product necessarily forms a new egui- 
valent, or a new means of purchasing some other commodity. A 
glut never originates in over production, but in the production of 
commodities which do not suit the tastes of those with whom we 
wish to exchange them, or which we cannot ourselves consume. 
If we attend to these two grand requisites we may increase the 
poxe of production a thousand or a million of times, and we shall 

e just as free from all excess as if we diminished it in the same 
proportion. Unproductive expenditure is not, therefore, necessary 
to prevent the overloading of the market; and to maintain that it 
contributes to increase national wealth in any other way, is really 
just the same thing as to maintain that wealth would be increased 
by throwing a portion of it into the sea or the fire!” 


This topic calls forth, on the part of M. Say, one of those 
‘“‘ accurate, original, and profound discussions,” for which 
his book is extolled by Mr. Ricardo ; and it is, Mr, Maccul- 
loch assures us, “ decidedly the most important and valua- 
ble” of the whoje. It will, therefore, most certainly find a 
place in the syllabus of the lectures, to be Pe ase at the 
new institute, and is, of course, intitled to some share of our 
consideration, in the analysis which we have now presumed 
to undertake of the prominent doctrines of the Ricardo 
school. ’ 

We are told, that M. Say has satisfactorily proved, that 
for every excess in production, there is somewhere a corres- 
ponding deficiency. For example; if the manufacturers of 
Glasgow and Manchester have made more goods than the 
market requires, and a large stock is thrown back into their 
warehouses, the fact is to be ascribed not to the overworking 
of the said manufacturers, but to the slackness of some of 
their brethren in other parts of the world. The Portuguese, it 
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may be, have not made enough of wine, or the Italians have 
not gathered enough of silk, or the Russians have not been 
sufliciently industrious in getting up their tallow and hemp. 
The evil, perhaps, may be at our own doors. The hat- 
maker may not have brought into the market a competent 
supply of hats; the clothier may not have extended his ope- 
rations sufliciently, or the dealer in hardware may have neg- 
lected to enlarge his stock. At all events, the glut at 
Glasgow and Manchester has not been occasioned by any 
excess of production there, but by the want of a cotrespond- 
ing excess somewhere else. , 

But the Manchester manufactarer all the while finds, that 
there is in the market the same quantity of wine, and silk, 
and hemp, and tallow, that there used to be, and hears ‘not 
that there is among the dealers in these articles the slightest 
complaint or apprehension in regard tu a diminislied supply. 
What then is the reason why his warerooms are not full? 
Mr. Macculloch would tell him, in the words of M. Say, that 
he has not hit the taste of those whom he wishes to buy his 
goods ; for that they are in want of powder and shot instead 
of muslins, and would most eagerly transact business in the 
line of military stores, could he undertake to supply them 
with genuine articles! 

If M. Say means that there can be no glut wherever there 
are commodities to meet commodities, we may admit the 
conclusion, and yet take leave to expose the absurdity of it. 
If. ten millions of webs at Manchester be balanced ‘by’ teh 
millions of tons of hemp at Petersburg, and by ten million 
quarters of wheat at Dantzic, and by a thousand millions of 
hides at Buenos Ayres, and by ten thousand million pounds 
of tea at Canton ; then, according to Mr. Macculloch, we may 
multiply these sums by a million, or by ten thousand times 
ten thousand millions, ‘‘ and we shall be just as free from all 
excess, as if we diminished them in the same proportion !!” 
The glut, it appears, consists, not in having a thousand times 
more of every thing than the world can possibly use, but in 
missing the proportion between one commodity and another. 
If you have ten millions of quarters of corn more than the 
country requires, there is an acknowledged glut of that one 
article ; but you are not to think of remedying the evil b 
getting the superfluous grain eaten up; you are to have all 
things increased in the same degree; you are to encourage 
production in every department to the same extent; have ten 
millions of every thing more than you want, and the glut will 
forthwith cease and determine! Hence it is, exclaims the 
sage of the Ricardo Institute, “ hence it is that the true and 
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only genuine encouragement of industry consists ia: the in- 
crease of production!” 

We need not pursue this subject to any greater length. It 
cannot fail to be séen, that Mr. Macculloch, after the exam- 
ple of his master, is carried away by the illusion of words and 
sounds; that he runs throagh an intricate process of’ verbal 
algebra, and arrives at a result equally unexpected and un- 
tenable ; which result, because he does arrive at it, he thinks 
himself bond to maintain. Were he to analyze his thoughts, 
and put things for words, he would soon detect the source of 
his errors, and reason like a man who corrects his inferences 
by an appeal to experience. 

There are, in the ‘“‘ Discourse,” some very sensible ob- 
servations on the importance of political economy, and on 
the expediency of cultivating it as a regular department of 
national education. England, he remarks, is the native 
country of that science; but she has not treated it with a 
fostering band. She cannot boast of being the first to per- 
ceive the advantage of rendering it a branch of popalar in- 
straction, or to form establishments for that purpose. Bar- 
tolemeo Iutieri a Florentine, celebrated for the variety of his 
attainments, and the benevolence of his character, took the 
lead in setting an example of this liberality, by founding, in 
1754, a professorship of Political Economy in the University 
of Naples. In 1769, the Empress Maria Theresa endowed 
asimilar chair at Milan, and appointed, as the first professor, 
the illustrious Marguiss Beccaiia, the author of the well- 
known treatise on penal jurisprudence. 

The study of Economics has likewise received considera- 
ble encouragement in Russia from fhe Emperor Alexander. 
M. Henri Storch had composed at his desire a course of lec- 
tares for the Archdukes Nicholas and Michael; which, in the 
year 1815, were given to the world, under the title of Cours 
d’ Economie Politique. This work is said to reflect great 
credit on the author as well as on the liberality of the goyeru- 
ment at whose expense it was published. Without the re- 
motest intention of depreciating the labours of others, I con- 
ceive, says Mr. M. that I am fully warranted in placing the 
work of M. Storch at the head of all the works on political 
economy ever imported from the Continent into England. 


“But while arbitrary princes have appointed professors to in- 
struct their subjects in the principles of this master science of civ)! 
life, it has been left to struggle in this country, without any pub- 
lio patronage, against the prejudices of ignorance, interest autho- 
rity, and fashion. The nation, which of all others, is most in- 
terested in the progress of political economy,—whose financial and 
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commercial system is most complicated, and where public opinion 
has the greatest influence on the conduct of government—is almost 
the only one in Europe that has made no effort to facilitate its ge- 
neral acquisition ; or to introduce under the superintendence of 
separate professors into those establishments where it would be 
recommended by so many old associations, and adventitious at- 
tractions, to the future legislators of the country. There is 

reason, however, for thinking that Political Economy will not be 
much longer subjected to such unmerited neglect, The ascen- 
dency which those statesmen who are supposed to be familiar with 
its principles have obtained in Parliament and in the country, is a 
most gratifying circumstance. It shews, that science is at last 
mooning with that consideration to which it has so many-and such 
powerful claims; that the taste for declamation is on the wane; 
and that it is now beginning to be thought quite necessary to un- 
derstand the principles on which the decision of all-qu con- 
nected with the public economy of the country ought to depend, 


as it is to be able to embellish them with the choicest and most 
splendid diction.” - al 


At present there are two schools of Political Economy in 
England—the Malthusian and thy Ricardoite ; each of which 
"hays to acknowledge the authority of Adam Smith as its 

ead, and to adopt his creed demarelly as the symbol of its 
scientific faith. ‘The followers of Malthus adhere much more 
closely than the members of the other sect to the primitive 
belief and the sound form of words in which that belief was 
originallyexpressed. The disciples of Ricardo appear to us 
somewhat in the light of heretics. They have originated 
doctrines, of which the tendency is direetly ofpene to many 
of those which the great founder maintained, and they have 
given a stretch and import to his language greatly beyond pe 
natural meaning. They have also manifested an affection for 
novelties which he would have condemned; and, in many 
instances, trusted to their imagination where he would bave 
constrained them to exercise their jadgment. ‘They have 
plunged into mysticism, paradox, and contradietion; exbi- 
biting, in their harangues and printed compositions, the 
unquestionable characteristics of wanton, fond, and heady 
sectaries. 

Our good wishes are with the other school, which has 
hitherto been distinguished by its practical sound sense; 
modifying its doctrines according to the actual condition of 
the world, and drawing its conclusions from patient reflec- 
tion, aided by an enlightened experience. The popils of 
Mr. Malthus never try to startle mankind by strange, enig- 
matical propositions ; never oe a value upon their opinions 
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merely because they are incapable of being rcconciled. with 
those of other people: but on the contrary, take pleasure in 
using the language of common life in their:deepest imvesti- 
gations, and think themselves most successful when theyvare 
most fully understood. Would it had been the good forttine 
of London to have obtained a professor of this sage and 
modest sect ! ist . oe ett 7 ) 


Arr. YX. Rothelan ; a Romance of the English Histories. 
"By the Author of Annals of the Parish, Ringan Githaize, 


thé Spaewife, $c. 3 vols. 12mo. lids... Whittaker. 
1824. i ylo 


‘HE Scottish Muse is always strong upon Scottish ground— 
‘bit when she crosses the border, it behoves her, as :Mr. 
Irving would say, to try the strength of her wing by prepa- 
tatory gyrations, and accustom her eyes to the glare of 
wariher suns, and adjust her plumage, and brace her nerves 
for a long and perilous flight, lest her powers should fail 
While ‘she is still high in ether, and she should plump upon 
the ‘sdlid earth beneath her, inglorious and: bruised. . Lite- 
rally speaking, great Scotchmen, or rather very great Scotch- 
men; may write English. Little Seotchmen, and middle- 
sized Scotchmen had better confine themselves to Scotch. 
' / Ph no case is this truer than in the case of Mr. Galt): ‘The 
Celtic costame becomes him well, and occasionally he wraps 
_his plaid about him with grace and effect. But not having 
attalied to six feet of literary growth, he should béware of 
apparelling himself in coat, waistcoat, and breeches: When- 
ever he attempts it he is awkward and ‘unconifortable. 
His. air of dignity is stif'—his attempts at 'ease‘ate val- 
gar,—and the ¢tout-ensemble is uninteresting and coimmen- 
place. Weare sorry to say that these remarks are confirmed 
y the 


wir) 


three. duedecimos before us. , The aor) Jp ‘a novel of 


the commonest order, tacked on, F ciky usum Waverliensem, 
tothe reign of King Edward the Third, ,,William of Wyck- 
ham; pad the Countess.of Salisbury, are. introduced and 


theveystoddentify the times;and there..is\a sentimental Jew, 
who in dmitation of the worst parts ofthe: Rebeca’ of Iyan- 
le Monee 4 Bible language through: the —- tion 
oF the’ Work?" Considering that’ Mri: ‘igsh vebemett as- 
‘SOvtUt Uf tHE Mi petiur piety Gf Ihe °Scotch? he would dw-well 


Foe ante eRE sine 


withthe lady, who ministered to his pring inertia? wit 
1CK 
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to desist from this,stupid profaneness,, It is tog much, the 
fashion ‘with men of: a: higher class, But in his case the of- 
fence is more glaring, and from the circumstance just alluded 
to;'more unpardonable. . . 
‘“Phe'only rarities of which Rothelan: can beast, are, first 
a very candid confession in the advertisement, that the great 
object of its author was to fill three volumes, and, “‘ the, ma- 
nuscript of Rothelan not proving sufficient to fill three vo- 
lumes, three additional tales have been added, forming part 
of a design which the-author. has some.intention of complet- 
ing.” ‘This is taking matters coolly. The volumes are con- 
tracted for: the publishing day has arrived—the Crusaders 
are ‘preparing for publication,” nay, they are actually‘ } 
the press.” If Mr. Galt waits another week, the marketwwill 
be'lost+so off goes Rothelan, “ aromance in three, volumes,’ 
barely long enough to fill up two of them. The natvetéwith 
which this business is communicated to the reader renders it 
entertaining. 

‘The other novelty, or rather novelties, are two bond fide 
secrets, kept most closely from the beginning of the book. to 


‘the ‘end, and popping upon the reader at the close, so ag to 


occasion genuine surprise. This is so rare an, occurrence, 
that the contriver of it would be entitled to no small praise, 
if | the secrets were of the slightest consequence to the story ; 
unhappily they are not. The reappearance of Retbelan’s 
father is altogether immaterial; and the love story, of the 
whining old Jew, is ludicrous. This whimsical, gentleman 
has befriended the hero and his mother through the whole,of 
the tlitee} of rather two volumes ; and when he, is, ahont to 


diey we aretreated with the following confessier.»,.. ,\;). ) 
Larven ton ioe 


‘ ¢And'thus;’ continues our author, ‘ Adonijah, went, and ayele 
e 
tenderness of a true daughter, till he fell sick with the wéatihess 
of old.age, and. was, drawing nigh, to death,’ Then, having fe- 
nested all others to retire from his chamber, he bade ‘her 'sit’by 
his pillow, and spoke to her in this manner; eT aR 
© © According to the custom of. our tribes, when I was a green 
ty father did choose my wife. Heé was’ a’ man ‘well 


sttipiin 
 stri tk eats, and afficted with the infection of avariee; there- 
* féré’ he-did procire me Leah, who, for age, — have beew my 


‘mother ; bot she had many-riches, that: were all olovely.granes in 


* the ‘eyes of iny father.) Out hearts never met ; ‘and-L beeame-Jike a 
-epiritcchanis blikd, dra tadderlessship it: a misty aga. .; So, J, be- 
coganqor lik niy brethren, to. gald,,and ito, worship the sordid 
eidnlpandito day-upiod)itsidtars:t that were yet, mith the 
‘13 seas of pany mhho sewn Menai Hien 3 and}, fargat the eet 
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mornings, and the sun and the clear waters, and all that is happi- 
ness. But when I heard of your jeopardies, the eye of my bosom 
was opened, and my heart wept with joy, that the good Heavens 
were pleased to show me a way to taste of the blessing of love. Yes! 
love, lady—Oh, how I did love you !—but it is allover now. Iam 
a very, very mortal thing,—my feet are already dead, and surely 
there is no passion in the clay of that old feeble hand.’ 

“« The lady sat almost moved to tears by his pathetic tenderness. 
After a short interval, Adonijah resumed, with a Jess impassioned 
accent— 

“ « Yes, lady, I have loved you, and the more tenderly, for it 
was without hope. You thought I made myself your father but 
for pity,—never was such pity in man for woman. ‘Oh! it has 
been a delightful reward to my hopeless fondness, that you have 
thought me but your friend. When I first beheld you, a new ele- 
ment entered into my nature, and my spirit glowed with the light 
of your beauty, but there was sadness even in the joy of that m- 
spiration, for you were then hanging on the arm of a goodly youth ; 
it was your husband, and I was far his elder—a despised and un- 
gracious Jew.’ ; | 

“ While he was thus speaking, the Lady Albertina recalled to 
mind numberless little instances of warmth in his ‘manner, the 
promptings of secret passion, both at the time of his first yisit to 
her at Crosby-house, and often afterwards; at the moment they 
surprised her, but the immediate compassion with which they were 
succeeded chastened the remembrance of them into reverence and 
gratitude. 

* Adonijah paused, and continued for some time silent, as if he 
expected she would reply; but this disclosure of the motives of 
his kindness affected her in so many different feelings, that she 
could not speak. Her hand was resting on his pillow; he drew it 
towards him, and pressed it to his lips; a sigh, accontpanied with 
a slight convulsive pressure of her hand, at the same instant roused 
her attention, and when she looked at him, he was dead. 

‘**'* Thus,’ says the Chronicler, ‘ died that fond old man, whose 
friendship for the forlorn lady was the admiration of all men ; for 
until he had himself disclosed the secret fountain-head of the pure 
love by which he was motioned to make himself as her father, ‘such 
had been the care with which he concealed it, that no one ever 
called the unparalleled constancy of his kindness aught but a won. 
erful impulse of delicate charity.” Vol. Lif. p. 89. , 


This is Adonijah’s usual style, and to make the reader some 
amends, we extract'a scene im which Mr. Galt is better qua- 
tified to ‘exeel, the higgling between a Scotch baron ahd a 
Jew pedlar. | ect wee 


“The Jew, wxys the manuscript in these words, seemg Sir Ga. 
briel de'Glowr cressing and close-folding, for convenience of cat- 
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riage, the broidered vestments of the little page, who was there 
sullenly standing by, garbed in the heretofore-mentioned nether 
portion of the mayor’s apparel, whether taken from his worship’s 
breech or guardrobe, no man now living can depone, p nded 
to give money for the same; and Gabriel de Glowr hearing him, 
with such greedy ears as are used by sordid usurers at the music of 
coin, turned quickly round with his eager eyes, as his habitude and 
manner was, and beholding the Jew, with a sack on his shoulder, 
forthwith began to chaffer with him for the profitable translation of 
the attire. 

“ « What will ye gie me?’ said Gabriel de-Glowr, in reply to 
the Socratic address of Shebak. 

«¢ ¢ They are not worth many monies: I will give you one rose 
noble for them.’ / 

** ¢ One rose deevil!’ cried Gabriel de Glowr; ‘ they're worth 
three hundred merk gin they're worth a bodle. Gae awa’ wi’ you, 
ye cheatrie loon. A rose noble! I canna but say the rest ot,’ 

‘* * Well, but let me look at the clothes.’ 

** ¢Look and feed your een. Whan saw ye the like o’ that? 
It’s a’ solid gold; there's mair gold about the whirliwhaw o’ that 
ae button-hole than in the whole bouk o’ a rose noble.’ 

** *T will not say,’ replied Shebak, after having narrowly ex- 
amined the entire suit, ‘I will not say that they are not-worth a 
rose noble; they are worth more monies.’ 

“ « Aye, aye, weel did I ken that,’ exclaimed Gabriel de Glowr. 
* Ye'll no wyle the ear-rings out the lugs o’ a Scotchman, as ye 
herrit the silly folk o’ Egypt langsyne.’ | 

‘€ Shebak, seeing that his candid admission of the greater value 
of the clothes had disposed the warrior to have more confidence 
in him, said— 

“© Well, sir, I will give you five rose nobles; that is a great 
price; and I would not give so much, but the English are near ;’ 
and he added, significantly, ‘ there may be a battle,’ ) 

“«¢ Hoot, hoot, man—a battle !—it’s little ye ken about: that. 
Do ye see yor lad wi’ the brass pan on his back, and yon ither wi’ a 
pair o’ tangs? he’ll mak twa gude swords out o’ the shanks.o’ them, 
A battle!—I redde ye look about you in the camp, and see the 
gear and plenishing that we a’ hae gotten frae the spulzie o’ the 
town. Battle! we hae mair sense. There has na been sic profit 
in war to the Scots since the battle o’ Bannockburn.’ nA 

*** Aye, that was a grand fight,’ replied Shebak. ‘ The Scots- 
men, they were so brave there, and what spoils they made t" 

“ Gabriel de Glowr's national, vanity threw him off his guard for 
a moment ; but suddenly recovering, he darted one of his mogtiin- 
telligent stares at Shebak, and then slyly smiling, said— 

“* Weel, ye’re a pawkie bodie ; odsake, ye Jew, but ye're 
dreadfy’ cunning ;’ and he poked, Shebak with his forefinger gqod- 


humouredly in the aide, but, in such sincerity,, that the Jewsgaye #, 
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yell, and retired apart, writhing as if in actual agony from the 
thrust. 

‘“« « Well, but—,’ said Shebak coming again up to the charge, 
‘ what monies will you take for the clothes ?’ 

“€ * Just five and twenty rose nobles,—I'll no faik a farthing.’ 

“« ¢ Five and twenty rose nobles!’ exclaimed Shebak, raising his 
eyes and spreading his bands in consternation. , 

«« « Five and twenty,’ replied Gabriel de Glowr, ‘ and every ane 
o” them full weight.’ 

«« ¢T will give you six,—I will not give you one more.’ 

*« ¢ T ken that weel,’ said Gabriel de Glowr, ¢ ye'llno gie me bdne 
more, but ye’ll just gie me ten and nine, the whilk makes nineteen, 
and wi’ the sax, just five and twenty.’ 

** * Very well, I will give you,’ replied Shebak, and he drew a 
purse from his bosom-pocket. 

‘“« « They are very pretty,’ said Shebak, as he counted out the 
nobles upon his own palm, in the hope that the sight would tempt 
the Scot. ‘ They are every one all weight; never more pretty 
rose nobles came from the mint. There, see ten,—you see F have 
no more in my purse,—I will give them all to you—all these ‘ten 
good rose nobles. By the seed of Abraham, I shall be ruined if’ 1 
give you so many.’ | 

** ¢ Five and twenty’s my mark,’ replied Gabriel de Glowr, ‘ so 
muddle in the neuk o’ your pouch, and fin’ gin ye have na anither 
wee bit pursie.’ =” 

‘* ¢ After some further colloquy and remonstrance of the same 
pith and marrow, Shebak did put his hand. into his bosom, and 
drew out another purse, in which he had seven pieces of gold; 
but still, however, the stout Gabriel de Glowr would not abate a 
fraction of his price. Then the Jew went away, and the warrior 
laid the dress aside. In the course, however, of a few minutes 
Shebak came back. 

*« « [ hear,’ said he, ‘ that the English will soon be up—there 
will be a battle.’ 

** * Pooh! said the warrior. ‘ How mony mae nobles has your 
purse kittlet ?—Five and twenty’s my price.’ ' 

«+ T have got from a friend four more. By the seed of Abra- 
ham, twenty und one rose nobles for the dress of a small boy!’ 

‘© * Gang awa’ to your friend, and fetch the lave, like a clever 
creature, and then we'll hae some farther discourse.’ 

** Shebak went again away, and soon after returning with five 
and twenty pieces, he began to count them into the hand of Ga- 
briet de Glowr; at the twenty-fourth he paused, concealing the 
twenty-filth in his palm with the end of his thumb. 

My price [ have raised,” said Gabriel cooly. *T'llsno tak 
one less than thirty.’ 

S Shebak uttered a wild and shrill cry, and snatching away his 
gold, hastily retired. 6 Jewman, ho, Jewman! cried the wartior 
to hun, * come back, or I'll maybe grow dearer.” 
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* Shebak looked round, and pausing, began to grope in his 
bosom ; after a short time he then drew out his hand, and approach- 
ing towards the tent, he said— 

“* « Let me look again at the broiderie.’ 

_ “* Gabrie| de Glowr did so, when hastily gathering the clothes 

into his arms, Shebak held out the thirty pieces and ran off ; but 

the wary warrior was not to be so taken by surprise. He pursued 

the Jaw. and catching him between the Bie Phun he drew him 
ack. 

“© Out wi’ your balance, and weight the gold, or I'll maybe 
gar some o’ my lads rip your pouches.’ 

“ Shebak reluctantly drew out his balance and weighed the 
pieces, and three being found deficient, he was obliged to supply 
their place with others. : 2 

“« © Noo,’ said Gabriel de Glowr, when the business was thus 
finished, ‘ ye ken weel that ye hae twa balances, the one to weight 
what ye gie out, and the other to weight what ye take in; but I'll 
no be extortionate for a’ your cheatrie, Ye’ll just quietly gie me 
back the three lack-weights to make up for a’ defects, and I'll let 
ye gang scaithless ; but if ye dinna, Til take your head atween my 

nees, and knap out your teeth with a hammer till ye have done 
me justice.’ 

‘* The Jew looked up to the heavens, but secing no sign of 
miracle in his favour, gave the three light pieces, and went away 
shuddering. At that moment the trumpet sounded, and all the 
camp was soon in motion.” Vol. I. p. 212. 


Sir Gabriel’s lady is drawn with equal spirit, and is the 
best and most original character in the work. For, im fact, 
the English personages are of very little importance ; and the 
scenes, with the exception, perhaps, of the “ Dead ship” 
which brings the plague to London, are not calculated to 
live in a reader's memory. The-love-making between’ the 
King and Lady Salisbury might have been omitted without 
disadvantage; and we are tol very little of William of 
Wyckham, except that he neglected a cause of great difficulty 
and consequenee. Qn the whole, we strongly recommend 
Mr. Galt to leave Romances to Sir Walter, and to print, his 
next novel in two volumes. 


upset 








Art. X. Theodric; A Domestic Tale; and other Poems. 
By Thomas Campbell. 12mo. 150pp.. 8s. Longman ‘and 
Co. 1824. 


In days of yore we have frequently regretted that Mr. Camp- 
bell’s poetry was not so popular as it ought to be. But'we 
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have been compelled of late to change our note, and,com- 
plain that the Bard leaves his friends in the lurch, and af- 
fords an easy triumph to rivals and enemies. 'Theodric will 
not mend the matter. The outline, the details, the versifica- 
tion, and the imagery are altogether unworthy of the author 
of Gertrude; and it js only here and there that we recognize 
the features of our admired poet. ‘The hardness, and involu- 
tion which blemished his earlier poems, render Theodric in 
many places unintelligible. ‘The story possesses very little in- 
terest : and of the few bright things in the book, several have 
been better said by Mr. Campbell before. We shall not 
however, subject ourselves to the disagreeable task of point- 
ing out defects ; but present the reader with some of the pas- 
sages in which the author of Hoheulinden may still be re- 
cognized. 

The description of Udolph’s first campaign is not merely 
good, but it possesses the merit of Mr. Campbell’s other 
battle pieces, both naval and military ; by describing war as 
it exists at present, not in the costume of Ajax and Diomede. 


«* Her younger brother, sixteen summers old, 
And much her likeness both in mind and mould, 
Had gone, poor boy! in soldiership to shine, 
And bore an Austrian banner on the Rhine. 
"T'was when, alas! our Empire’s evil star . 
Shed all the plagues, without the pride, of war ; 
When patriots bled, and bitterer anguish cross’d 
Our brave, to die in battles foully lost. 
The youth wrote home the route of many a day ; 
Yet still he said, and still with trath could say, 
One corps had ever made a valiant stand,— 
‘The corps in which he served,—Taeopric’s band. 
His fame, forgotten chief, is now gone by, 
Eclipsed by brighter orbs i:: glory’s sky ; 
Yet once it shone, and veterans, when they show 
Our fields of battle twenty years ago, 
Will tell you feats his small brigade perform’d, 
In charges nobly faced and trenches storm'd.. 
Time was, when songs were chanted to his fame, 
And soldiers loved the march that bore his name ; 
The zeal of martial hearts was at bis call, 
And that Helvetian, UpoL_pn’s, most of all. 
*T was touching, when the storm of war blew wild, 
To see a blooming boy,—almost a child,— 
Spur fearless at his leader’s words and signs, 
Brave death in reconnoitring hostile lines, 
And speed each task, and tell each message clear, 
In scenes where war-train’d men were stunn’d with fear,” P..7. 
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Udolph’s ‘sister loves Theodric for his character ;. bat 
Theodric has unluckily seen an English. lady in London 
at the illuminations for the Peace of Amiens, and has no 
heart to bestow upon the Helvetian maid, He visits her 
however, and she sings to bim in no vulgar strain, 


** ‘Thus, loth to wound their hospitable pride, 
A month he promised with them to abide ; 
As, blithe he trode the mountain-sward as they, 
And felt his joy make ev’n the young more gay. 
How jocund was their breakfast parlour fann’d 
By yon blue water’s breath,—their walks how bland ! 
Fair Jut1a seem’d her brother’s soften’d sprite— 
A gem reflecting Nature's purest light,— 
And with her graceful wit there was inwrought 
A wildly sweet unworldliness of thought, 
That almost child-like to his kindness drew, 
And twin with Uporrn in his friendship grew. 
But did his thoughts to love one moment range ?— 
No! he who had loved Constance could not change ! 
Besides, till grief betray’d her undesign’d, 
Th’ unlikely thought could scarcely reach his mind, 
That eyes so young on years like his should beam 
Unwoo’d devotion back for pure esteem. 


‘** True she sang to his very soul, and brought 
Those trains before him of luxuriant thought, 
Which only Music’s Heav’n-born art can bring, 
To sweep across the mind with angel wing. 
Once, as he smiled amidst that waking trance, 
She paused o’ercome: he thought it might be chance, 
And, when his first suspicions dimly stole, 
Rebuked them back like phantoms from his soul, 
But when he saw his caution gave her pain, 

And kindness brought.suspepse’s rack again, 
Faith, honour, friendship bound him to unmask 
Truths which her timid fondness fear’d to ask, 


‘“« And yet with gracefully ingenuous power 
Her spirit met th’ explanatory hour ;— 
Ev'n conscious beauty brighten’d in her eyes, 
That told she knew their love no vulgar prize ; 
And pride, like that of one more woman-grown, 
Enlarged her mien, enrich’d her voices tone, 
’Twas then she struck the keys, and music made op. 
That mock’d all skill her hand had e’erdisplay'd: . , ,.. 
Inspir’d and warbling, rapt from things around, 
She look’d the very Muse of magic sound, §, 94 frou es 
Painting in sound, the forms of joy and woe, ai 
Until the mind’s eye saw them melt and glow. 
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Her closing strain composed and calm she play'd, 
And sang no words to give its. pathos sid’; © «+ 

But grief seem’d ling’ring in its lengthen’d swell,.. |. | 
And like so many tears the trickling touches fell.” »:P.17. 


Theodric returns to England and marries Constance ; 
hears from Udolph that Julia. is dying;.,flies, to. ben death 
bed ; is recalled by the news of Constance’s illness, flies back 
again; and finds her dead too. Her parting letter is af- 
fecting. | id} 


*«¢ THEODRIC, this is destiny above 
Our power to baffle; bear it then, my love! 
Rave not to learn the usage I have borne, 
For one true sister left me not forlorn; 
And though you're absent in another land, 
Sent from me by my own well.meant command, 
Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to mine 
As these clasp’d hands in blessing you now join : 
Shape not imagined horrors in my fate— 
Ev'n now my sufferings are not very great; 
And when your grief’s first transports shall subside, 
I call upon your strength of soul and pride 
To pay my memoeys if ’tis worth the debt, 
Love’s glorying tribute—not forlorn regret : 
I charge my name with power to conjure up 
Reflection’s balmy, not its bitter cup. 
My pard'ning angel, at the gates of Heaven, 
Shall look not more regard than you have given 
Tome; and our life’s union has been clad 
In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er had. 
Shall gloom be from such bright remembrance cast ? 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 
No! imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 
There let me smile, amidst high thoughts at rest; 
And let contentment on your spirit shine, 
As if its peace were still a part of mine: 
For if you war not proudly with your pain, 
For you I shall have worse than lived in vain. 
But I conjure your manliness to bear 
My loss with noble spirit—not despair : 
T ask you by our love to promise this, 
And kiss these words,. where I have left a kiss, — 
The latest from my living lips for yours.’— 


*¢ Words that will solace him while life endures : 
For though his spirit from affliction’s surge 
Could ne'er to life, as life had been, emerge, 
Yet still that mind whose harmony ‘elate 
Rang sweetness, ev'ti beneath the crush of fate,— ' 
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That mind in| whose regard all things were placed. —  ' 
In views that soften’d them; or lights that graced,— 
That soul’s example could not but dispense 
A portion of it's own bless'd influence; 
Invokin him to peace, aid that self-sway 

‘Which Fortane cannot give, nor take away : 
And though he mourn’d her Jong, "twas with such woe, 

-’ As if her spirit watch’d him still below.” P. 39. 


_ This is not quite so good as the address of Gertrude on a 
similar occasion—but we doubt whether any living poet ex- 
cept Mr. Campbell could write so well. Why does he suffer 
first-rate powers to lie idle, or to waste themselves upon uh- 
finished ballads, and periodical trash ? 

“The other poems” appended to Theodric have very little 
claim to attention—‘‘ The Rainbow” is the prettiest ; and our 
readers may remember that it formed the principal ornament 
of a subscription volume by Joanna Baillie. The remainder 
have ornamented the New Monthly Magazine, and there 
they ought to have remained. : 





Art. XI. The Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of Postty and 
Romance. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 12mo. 904 pp- 
12s. Hurst and Co. 1824. 7 


PERIODICALS have, till very lately, been considered forbid- 
den ground by reviewers: and, as we approve the general 
principle, we owe, perhaps, some explanation to our feaders 
for transgressing it on this occasion. We do not think the 
public derives much benefit of any kind from the squabbles 
of reviewers and magaziue-editors: and still less from quar- 
terly criticisms on the daily papers, where the Morning, Chro- 
nicle is celebrated for ‘‘ amusement and instruction, L1BE- 
RALITY and pecoruM.”(!!!) But the work now on our table 
is neither critical nor political; it is purely literary: aud may 
be considered less as a periodical work than as the first 
volume of a work of undefined length. In this view we mean 
to give a short account of it ; and if the legitimate object of 
periodical criticism be to recommend to the pablic such works 
as deserve its patronage, and expose acrogunt folly and false 
taste, we may, in the discharge of the first of these oflices, be 
alluwed to criticize the ** Literary Souvenir.” * 


- 
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As what we shall have to say concerning this work will 
be principally in its commendation, we shall have less reluct- 
ance in commencing our notice of it with those points which 
appear to deserve censure: especially as these censurable 
points are the most obtrusive, and calculated to excite pre- 
judice against a book which really possesses much talent, 
and the compilation of which is highly creditable to its editor. 

The first of these is the title. We have, in a former num- 
ber, expressed our determination to vindicate the claim of 
this publication to the character of the British Critic, in 
warring with that unnational and unnatural propensity, to 
adopt French words, on every possible occasion, which is the 
disgrace, asit is the characteristic of the present age. Eng- 
land, which, in all other respects, takes the lead of civilized 
Europe, is, in this, inferior to every other nation. When 
coxcombs, cockneys, and blac-stockings, who had mastered 
the “ Manuel du Voyageur,’ thought fit to let the world 
suppose that they understood French, by writing half their 
nonsense in what was meant for that language, tbe trash only 
excited contempt or disgust: but this is now no longer the 
case, and respectable writers have given their authority to a 
practice humiliating to our language and nation, Still, how- 
ever, enough English feeling is left to render a French title 
unpopular: and the reason of this seems to be that, as might 
be expected, a French title is seldom appended to an English 
work which is not a concentration of nonsense and puppyism. 

“Phe Literary Souvenir,” therefore, carries, in its very 
name, a prejudice against itself: and we immediately expect 
to find, as our cockney linguists would express it, all the 
most piquant on dits of the haut ton, en effet, a perfect pelit 
souper ditteraire. Such was our own impression when the 
title of this volame was first announced: and it was not until 
the name of the respectable editor and those of the gifted in- 
dividuals whom he has rallied under his banner were circu 
lated, that we felt assured that the evil was only title-deep, 
and that we were, in fact, about to be treated with a solid 
English dish, instead of a tureen of soupe-maigre. 

Another respect in which the real excellencies of this work 
are thrown into the shade, is the style in which it is got up: 
which, though expensive and dazzling, is not calculated to 
win, at the first sight, the prepossessions of the literary 
public. It is, in fact, as far as exterior goes, a complete imi- 
tation of those ingenious but inferior publications, which of 
late years have started from the ranks of almanacks, without, 
however, obtaining for themselves admission to. the dignity of 
literary compositions. The title and exterior of the work, 
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theretore, do nothing to commend it; and had we nothing else 
to judge by, we should as soon expect English, from a cock- 
ney, or taste from a dandy, as either from “ ‘The Literary 
Souvenir.” 

We do not here mean to pass a censure upon the literary 
almanacks, which, in their way, have much merit; and some 
of the pieces which they contain are worthy to be preserved 
in more enduring materials: but their pretensions are alto- 
getlier of another kind from those of the ‘‘ Literary Souvenir,” 
and this work is, accordingly, injured by whatever tends to 
place it on their level. | 

‘These are the only blemishes in the general conduct of the 
work : it is true that every contribution is not marked by 
equal excellence; but the leading character of the articles is 
superior ; and itis to be recollected that this is the first numé 
ber, and is, in some measure, a speculation, which, however, 
it cannot be doubted, has been eminently successful. The 
design is excellent, and if rightly prosecuted, ‘* The Literary 
Souvenir” (under another name, we trust) may take the 
highest rank among periodical publications. ‘The most emi- 
nent literary characters of the day are "at its contributors: 
Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Campbell, Al 
James Hogg, T. K. Hervey, James Montgomery, Mrs. 
Hemans, are only a few of the names which. enrich this mis 
cellany. With such writers, and published annually, the 
work has every chance of attaining to steady excellence and 
enduring reputation. It should then be.printed in a plain but 
handsome form, worthy of the rank which it deservedly as 
sumes, and adapted to occupy a station beside the classic 
periodicals of former days. . There is another point about it 
which is capable ofimprovement, We are far from deorying 
good engravings, as they are the legitimate, and consistent 
companions of literary, and especially pooupa excellence ; 
and between no two. arts does. there subsist. 4, more perfect 
affinity than between those of the lyre and the penoil; and 
those who derive pleasure, from the tones of the one ‘will 
rarely fail to be arrested by the creations of the other. The 
engravings which accompany the ‘ Literary Souvenir” are 
extrémely beautifal: that of Naples, by Chas. Heath, after 
Copley Fielding ; and that..of Paris, by Finden, after, F. 
Nash, paticularly so: but they are on so diminutive-a scale, 
that much of their beauty is, on that account, lost. Even 


fewer engravings on an octave scale, would have been better. 


adupted to, and more worthy of the work. sé onal 
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pleasure. We mention as those articles which, ‘plédsed’ us 
best in the volume-—“ The Poets’ Bridal-day Song,” by Allan 
Cunningham. ‘‘ The Death of the First-born, by, Alaric 
A. Watts. ‘ The Young Author,” by M.J.J.. ‘The Con- 
vict-Ship,” by 'T. K. Hervey, Esq. ‘*’The Grave of Korner,” 
by Mrs. Hemans. ‘ Invocation to the Queen of the Fairies,” 
~ James Hogg. ‘ Palmyra,” by J. H. Wiffen, Esq. ‘‘ The 

agdalen,” by the’ Rev. T. Dale. “ Lyons,” by T. K. Her- 
vey, Esq. which is only an introduction to the Yalé of Aline 
Lorraine, related in a subsequent part of the volumie,; and'is 
one of the most beautiful productions which it contains; and 
is rather written in the spirit of the Sketch-Book, than in 
imitation of it: and “ he Military Spectacle,” by M.Jy J. 
We select a portion of the second as a specimen. ©'There:is 
much ‘that is beautiful among the longer tales, but it would | 
be injustice to most of them to make extracts. 


“THE DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. _ 
By Alaric A. Watts. 


‘« My sweet one, my sweet one, the tears wera in my eyes, 

When first I clasped thee to my heart, and heard thy feeble cries ;— 
For 1 thought of all that I had borne, as. bent me down to kiss ,, 

Thy cherry lips and sunny brow, my first-born bud of bliss ! 


* T turned to many a withered hope,—to years of grief and ot 
And the cruel wrongs of a bitter world flashed o’et my  boding 
brain ; s azud > 
I thought of friends grown worse than cold, of persecuting foes,-— 
And I asked of Heaven if ills like these must mar thy youth’s re- 
pose, } Lita 


‘* I gazed upon thy quiet face—half blinded by my tears,— 

Till gleams of bliss, unfelt before, came brightening on my fears— 

Sweet rays of hope that fairer shone ’mid the clouds‘of gloom that 
bound them, . 

As stars dart down their loveliest light when midnight skies are 
‘round them. » y Tne 


“ My sweet one, my sweet one, thy life’s brief hour is o'er, : 
And a father’s anxious fears for thee can fever me no mote ; 
And for the hopes—the sun-bright hopes—that blossomed at thy 
~ birth,— | wom, “ 
They too have fied, to prove how frail are cherished things, of 
earth : ~itjei i; 3% 
r0 Di) * - + "e eo AT Sve erciloe joa @b 3s 
“ Cradled in thy fair mother’s arms, We watehed ties day by day, 
Pale like the second bow of Heaven, as gently wasteaway.fivu 
And, sick with dark foreboding fears, we dated not breathe aloud, 
Sat hand in hand, in speechless grief to wait death’s coming cloud. 


, 
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‘{ It came at length :—o’er thy bright blue eyes the film was ga- 
_y Hhering fasi— poral ag NEP 2 up, 
tt awful shade pass’d o’er thy brow, the deepest and ‘the 

a > ae : ; 
In Ly gushes strove thy breath,— we raised thy drooping 


A moment iniore—the final pang—and thou wert of thé dead’! 


‘ 


i 3 e os » a ~ « ee ' ” .) 
ss Thy gentle mother turned away to hide her face from me, 
And murmured low of Heaven's behests, and blissattained by thee ;—- 
She would have chid me that I mourn'd a doom as blest as thine, 
Had not her own deep grief burst forth in tears as wild as mine! 


‘(We laid thee down in thy sinless rest, and from thine infant brow 

Cull’d one soft lock. of radiant hair—our only. solace now,— i 

Then,pisc’d around thy beauteous. corse, flowers—not more fair 
and sweet— | | 

Twin rosebuds in thy Jittle hands, and jasmine at thy feet, 


® - . 7 * ° ° + 7 


‘* My sweet one, my sweet one, my fairest and my first ! : 

When I think of what ‘thou might’st have been, my heart is like to 
wi é burst j j ‘ Arey = v¥ 

But gleams of gladness through the gloom their soothing radiance 


dart | 
And my, sighs are hushed, my tears are dried, when I turn to what 
. yothon art! 


‘¢ Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls and takes the stain of earth, 
Witt not a ‘taint of mortal life except'thy mortal birth,~ 900") | 
God ‘bade thee early taste the spring for which so many thirst, 
And bliss—eternal blise—is thine, my fairest and my first!” 
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Art. XII. Dissertations on some Parts.of the Old and 
New Testaments, which have been supposed Unsuitable to 
the Divine Attributes. By Richard , M.A. 

., Rector of Casterton Parva, Rutland, and formerly Fellow 
of Oriel College. 8vo. 356pp. 10s.6d. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Titik age of open’ blasphemy and undisguised  profaneness, 
is, we trust, rapidly passing away. But the age of infidelity 
we do not believe will-ever pass away, ~hile the world con- 
tidues gonstituted.as it now. is.. If the press has ceased to 
inundate us: with revolting impieties, it nevertheless, conti- 
nues to supply, bat too frequently, the subtile poison, of mere 
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refined insinuations and arguments against our holy religion. 
We think, therefore, that the friends of all that is true, 
venerable, and moral, are never ill employed in urging every 
thing which their respective and peculiar line of study may 
enable them to bring forward, as correctives of. misappre- 
hension, and antidotes to sophistry and-false insinuation, . It 
is to this purpose that the volame before us is most laudably 
directed; and even in regard to design alone, we should on 
this ground be disposed to praise and pphold it. ;But when 
so praiseworthy a design.is seconded and followed up by no 
inconsiderable display of talent, and with a spirit of the most 
judicious zeal in support of the trath, our recommendation 
of the work acquires a proportionate increase of strength; 
and we feel desirous of pointing out to our readers some, of 


the leading topics on which they may look to it for able | 


illustration, and sensible vindication against the attacks of our 
adversaries. Mr.'Twopeny’s work containsa series of disserta> 
tions, all tending, more or less, to rescue from misrepresen- 
tation various portions of the Old and New Testaments. With 
this object in view, the author is led, in the first six dissertay 
tions, to consider such portions of the Scripture history 
as seem at variance with our ideas of the Divine attributes, 
Points on which it is needless to say, that the objector has 
contrived to find much ground for cavil and aspersion. 
‘These points Mr. Twopeny conceives could not be well 
illustrated without commencing with the discussion of some 
general principles. Accordingly, in his three first disserta- 
tions, he inquires into the general design of the Scriptures; 
—into the different senses in which the Supreme Being can 
be said to be the cause of every thing: the general nature 
of the Scripture language, and the different senses in which 
the Supreme Being may be said to be the cause of evil. 

We fear that our limits will not allow us to enter upon the 
various interesting topics of Scripture history brought for- 
ward by our aathor in his fourth, fifth, and sixth dissertations. 
They are all events in which some peculiar attribute of the 
Deity is displayed in his recorded dealings with his. chosen 
people, or with their enemies. The judicial “ hardening of 
the heart,” as in the instance of Pharaoh, is ably considered 
and shewn to involve no real inconsistency with the Divine 
attributes. The extermination of the Canaanitish nations, 
the apparent cruelties sanctioned and even commanded iri 
some Instances, are to be considered not as standing done, 
but as connected and subordinate parts in the great scheme 
of Providence. sal ndeniadhie 


No sach apparent departure from the principles of hu- 
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mianity* was’ ever sanctioned without an immediate inter- 
ference of'divine command. And what was required for 
peculiar purposes of the divine dispensations is not to be 
Sorte ae age judged of by us according to the ordinary 
tandard of right and wrong. There is no portion of the 
criptare history which has afforded more subjects for 
rofane aspersions than the history of David ; accordingly, 
mafiy excellent observations upon it will be found in these 
essiys. ‘The’ examples of Moses, Jehu, and Jael, have 
been urged as instances of a divine approbation of the crime 
of murder. These instances form the topics of some just 
remarks, which tend to put the whole question in its true 
light, and to exhibit those persons as instriments’ in’ tho 
hands of Providence, as fulfilling their appointed’ duty j 
the capacity of executioners of bis wrath, ‘The’ impreca- 
tions in the Psalms are another topic on which our author 
dilates with his usual ability: they are clearly either to he 
understood prophetically, or as declarations of divine wrath 
against the wicked: not at all as the effusions of private 
malice ; and above all we are to allow due latitade to the 
oriental forms of expression. There is one passage which, 
a$ bearing in general on the narrative of the bia estamenit 
dispensation, and the class of objections here alluded to, de- 


sérves to be given entire. | 


“The superintending power and control of the. Deity in all 
these. great events, are clearly expressed, and the immediate 

snts. specified ; but the leading features only of each transaction 
are. described. The secret springs of minute circumstances are all 
the while concealed from us; indeed ajl that variety of light and 
shade is withheld, which gives the colour and complexion of all 
human actions. A temperate and sound judgment therefore;will 
restrain us from too peremptory a decision concerning the charac- 
ter and conduct of the several actors, in this providential drama, 
lest on the one hand, by ascribing to them faults of which they 
were hot guilty, or overcharging those of which they were, we be- 
come the means of casting an imputation upon the dispensation 
itself, of which they were the ostensible instruments; or on the 
other: hand, ‘lest by too anxiously endeavouring to justify those 
actions which seem to deserve condemnation, we loosen the obli- 
gation to the strictest performance of the social duties, and give 
encouragement to fanatic or oT men to plead these ex- 
amples.in justification of crimes subversive of the Christian spirit, 
incompatible with mutual fidelity, and destructive.of human sor 
ciety... dn all. questions concerning the moral agency of man, 
where the Deity is introduced, we must bear in mind that maxim) 
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of Revelation consonant also with the best dictates of true reason, 
* God is light, and in him is no darkness at all,’”" P. 140. 


With this quotation we must leave this part of the subject, 
and proceed to a few further remarks on the seventh and 
subsequent dissertations, which belong to the subjects of the 
New ‘Testament. | 

After having, in the two former chapters of the seventh 
dissertation, discussed the true nature of faith in its several 
senses, the author proceeds in the third to observe upon a 
point in some measure connected with the former, the small 
increase of Christians since the first ages. A topic'which 
naturally leads to reflections on the varions plans for the’ éx- 
tension of Christianity, which must be peculiarly interesting 
at the present time. After observing that a miraculous 

ower was at first necessary to tho propagation of Christianity, 
he remarks, that the withdrawing of that power in after 
times- does not at all weaken the evidence of its divine 
origin. It is now left to be maintained and extended by the 

ordinary means of persuasion and instruction, 


** Some degree of civilization seems necessary for the recep- 
tion of this religion at all: it cannot, therefore, be expected, that 
the profession of it should be found among savages ; but. it, has 
been the fault of the Christian nations, that they have introduced 
themselves into heathen countries, whether barbarous or civilized, 
by means very little adapted to make the natives in love with. their 
religion; and that they have not endeavoured to introduce ciyili- 
zation and their religion together, when they have been in a situa- 
tion, however obtained, which afforded them the opportunity of 
doing so, and of which their duty imperiously demanded that.they 
should avail themselves. In some instances, as in Japan, they 
have done worse, and have occasioned the very name of a Chris- 
tian to be detested by a people who seemed not very much, indis- 
posed to accept the invitation offered them, Our own nation, though 
enterprising and profuse in every thing which could advance our 
temporal prosperity, has been more faulty than most others, in not 
even providing sufficiently for the maintenance of religion among 
the professors of it settled in our extensive possessions abroad ; 
in suifering the churches built by the late possessors, as in Ceylon, 
to go to decay; and in almost entirely neglecting, for 200.years, 
(what the French have not neglected) the religious education. of 
even the children of the poor Africans, transported by us from 
their own country to a state of slavery in another. Indeed an 
adequate provision has never been made for instructing the indi- 
viduals of all classes in religion at home. This neglect not only 

revents the increase of the actual number of Christians here, ‘but, 
ike a canker in the bud, destroys the hope of gaining any great 
multitude abroad ; for it is not to be expected, that those who 
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were not Christians when they went, should persuade many. to be 
Christians where they go. Some religious societies and pious in- 
dividuals, with very limited means, have formed exceptions to the 
general apathy ;, and a better spirit seems now to prevail, both in 

1@ nation at large, and in the legislature: which every one Who 
pe | values’ the blessings both in time and eternity, conferred by 
the Christian revelation, will earnestly pray tothe Author of our 


salvation, that he-will be ploased to prosper. toa good end.” 
. ° ooue . / : , 


The author continues, in an equally sensible train, of ob- 
servations, to comment on the decline and extinction of Chris- 
fianity in some parts of the globe where it had. formerly 
flourished. This he remarks is especially the case cgi 
East, where the supineness and corruptions of Christians 
ufforded one of the greatest facilities to the. progress of Ma. 
hometanism. We must extract the concluding paragraph of 
these reflections, sis 


» @ Tn the'mean time our confidence in his promise is confirmed 
by the accordance which these variations in the condition: of the 
Church present, with the intimations given in his prophetical para- 
bles. When true religion lay apparently dormant it at long night 

oman Empire, it had not lost the 
active say of the leaven to which it was compared, but in due 
time burst forth in these parts at the revival of literature with in- 
creased force; and shewed that its divine power was not lost, | 
its effect on the hearts of those who made the word of God the rule 
of their faith and conduct. The clearer insight which we have 
béen every day gaining into the meaning of that word, and the 
better spirit which we imbibe from it, give a reasonable ground’ of 
hope, that in the confined state in which religion has since Con- 
tinued, it has been gathering strength to enable it to burst its 
bonds and enlarge its progress; when the discussions and disputes 
of the several sects shall end in a more enlarged view of its nature 
and design, in a greater agreement in its essential principles, and a 
more unanimous co-operation in judicious plans for its propaga- 
tion.” P. 239. : 


In these views and these hopes it is needless to say we 
fully coincide. We think our author's ideas on the subject 
of the propagation of Christianity are sober, judicious, and 

ious; they tend only to what is practicable, and whatever 
is practicable we do not entertain the shadow of a doubt will 
be pat in practice, under the auspices of those authorities 
which are now constituted for the support of our Church, and 
therein of pure Christianity in our olonies, and which. hed 
so distinguished a lustre on the Christian zeal both of, our 


nation and legislature. 
Tt2 
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From the consideration of the nature of faith and the dis- 
cussion of one of two topics arising out of it, the author pro- 
ceeds, in the cighth dissertation, to treat of the objects of faith. 
Of these, the first examined is the general scheme of mediation 
and redemption. ‘The consistency of that scheme-with the di- 
vine attributes is ably manifested and maintained : this leads 
to the mediatorial-oflice and character of Jesus Christ; and 
to the consideration of that important and distinguishing 
article of our faith—his divinity. 

The morality of the Gospel, and the objections urged 
against its truth, from the prevailing differences of opinion 
among Christians, are the topics which next engage’our’au- 
thor’s attention. These chapters present nothing very par- 
ticularly calling for notice. The ninth dissertation comprises 
several subjects which have been topics of controversy. The 
writer here discusses the predictions of a future judgment, 
and the doctrines of election and grace. He wishes to dispel 
from the latter subjects the cloud of mystery which he con- 
ceives has been thrown over them, bya needless perplexity 
of terms: he puts the matter in a point of view most con- 
sistent with common sense: he points out the practical ten- 
dency of the doctrine of a future judgment according to our 
works; and thence infers that whatever is said concerning 
God's calling or election of men to salvation, or their being 
saved at present, or saving them by grace, must all be un- 
derstood in subordination to the grand principle, that having 
given us practical commandments, God will judge us accord- 
ing to our obedience, 

{n conformity to these principles of common sense thie 
author gives a short explanation of the terms called and 
chosen. Election, he justly observes, denotes choice for an 
assigned purpose, but does not include the motive of that 
choice: it supposes a freedom of will in him who chooses, 
but it does not imply that he chooses for no reason atall, 
except his own will. On the same principle he shews, that 
when Christians are spoken of as saved, either in the present, 
the past, or the future tense, no inference can be drawn, that 
the sentence of the great day has been already anticipated, 
and that nothing remains then to be done but to declare what 
had been decreed, for this would be to make no judgment at 
all: and he points out the invariable use of the present 
tense, we are saved, as meaning that we are in a state of 
salvation. In all these observations and reasonings the au- 
thor displays much sound practical sense, and his discussions 

cannot fail to be perused with profit by the ordinary reader. 
With this dissertation the body of the work closes. There 
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is subjoined a copious collection of notes and illustrations, 
several of which are of a very interesting nature, 

We must here, however, bring our remarks toa close, and 
have only to.say further, that. if in' Mr. Twopeny’s volume 
there is not to be found any great depth of research or ori- 
ginality of argument, it yet possesses the recommendations of 
orthodox. views, sound sonse, and good practical tendency ; 
whilst it every where displays an extensive acquaintance with 
the stores both of ancient and modern literature, and a still 
more intimate knowledge of those sacred records which it is 


the object of the author to illustrate, to vindicate, and to re- 
commend, 











Art. XIU. Typographia, or the Printers’ Instructor : 
including an pe of the Origin of Printing, with 
Biographical Notices of the Printers of England, from 
Caxton to the Close of the Sixteenth Century: a Series of 
Ancient and Modern Alphabets, and Doomsday Charac- 
ters: together with an Elucidation of every Subject con- 
nected with the Art. By J. Johnson, Printer. 2 vols. 
‘B2mo. 1410s. Longman & Co, 1824, 


Wehave prepared our readers to expect great improvements 
in the science of Bibliography; and a plentiful harvest from 
the study of it. But our most sanguine anticipations have 
been exceeded by Mr. Johnson. He unites the zeal and 
learning of a Bibliomaniac, with the practical skill of a 
Printer's devil ; and has produced a work, from which both 
the one and the other may reap information and delight. 

‘he appropriate Dedication to the Roxburghe Club, is 
followed first by the pedigree .of the Spencers, and secondly 
by an explanation which will convey some faint idea of the 
nature of the present work, aud of the ornaments with which 
it is liberally furnished. : 


“ Explanation of the Engraved Title, «nd the Arms of the 
Members of the Roxburghe Club. 


‘¢ The design surrounding the inscription represents the entrance 
to an ancient shrine or chapel ; the interior of which appears over 
the front screen. At the sides are four sculptured niches, contain- 
ing effigies of the ecclesiastical supporters of learning antecedent 
to the invention of Printing; and within, are several armorial en- 
signs of the most illustrious patrons of the art in England. Thus, in 
the centre of the upper part, appear the arms and supporters of 
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King Edward IV. in whose tine W. Caxton commenced printing 
at Westminster, about the year 1474, Beneath ‘them is a copy of 
a very fine illumination from a manuscript preserved in the Archie- 
piscopal Library at Lambeth Palace: it represents Anthony Wood- 
ville, Earl Rivers, presenting Caxton to King Edward IV. his 
Queen, and Prince, with the translation of the Dieties and Sayinges 
of the Philosophers, executed by Lord Rivers, and-printed by Cax- 
ton, at Westminster, in November, 1477. Vide the present Vol.'p. 
145, No. 7. ‘ The Portrait of the Prince, afterwards Edward V.’ 
says Lord Orford, by whom this painting was first engraved, ‘is 
the only one known of him, and has been engraved by Vertue 
among the heads of the Kings. The person in a robe and cap of 
state, is probably Richard, Duke of Gloucester, as he resembles the 
King, and as Clarence was always too great an enemy of the Queen 
to be distinguished by her brother. The book was printed in 1477, 
when Clarence was in Ireland, and in the beginning of the next 
year he was murdered.’ A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble 
Authors of England —-Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
Lond. 1798. 4to. Vol. I. pp. 249, 284, Beneath this scene ‘ap- 
ear three shields of arms in quatre-foil panels, of which the centre 
is that of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of King Henry 
VII. the Patroness of Wynkyn de Worde : on the left of it arethe 
Amorial Ensigns of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the patron of 
Richard Grafton ; and on the right are those of Thomas Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, the.patron of Reginald Wolfe. Beneath the inscription 
of the title is a similar line of shields, containing, in the centre, the 
arms of the Archiepiscopal sce of Canterbury, and having on the 
left those of Archbishop Cranmer, also a patron of Wolfe; and. 
upon the right those of Archbishop Parker, the patron of John 
Day. ‘The arms and supporters of Queen Elizabeth, as a general 
encourager of printers and learned men, are placed at the lower 
= of the engraving, to correspond with those of King Edward 
at the top. 
* The Armorial Ensigns of the Members of the Roxburghe Club, 

to face the list of their names, The desiga represents the en- 
trance to an ancient chapel or hall, of Knights Companions, in 
which are shewn their stalls, and banners suspended above them. 
In the centre front is an altar containing the date of the institution 
of the Roxburghe Club ; and upon it is placed a bust of W. Cax- 
ton, alluding to the monument which was erected to his memory 
by the Members of that association; vide the present volume, 
vage 206. At the foot of the altar is the ensign adopted by the 
tev, T. F. Dibdin, Vice President of the Club, namely, the de- 
vices of Laurentius of Haerlem, John Guttemburg, John Faust; 

Peter Scheeffer and William Caxton. The Armorial Ensigns of 
the other Members are disposed round the entrance ; those of the 
five Peers are placed on the banners at the top, of which the Presi- 

dent's is the highest; and the line then passes down the left hand 

side, and afterwards down the right.” Vol. I, 
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The Preface. makes us acquainted with the sources from 
which Mr. Johnson has compiled his work, and contains a 
spirited encomium upon the Art of Printing, without which 
he justly observes, 


‘Mankind, must have remained in ignorance as heretofore, 
blindly wading through the mazes of darkness, and have 
from this life without having been enabled tv pay that respectful 
worship and adoration to that Divine Being to whom all stand in- 
debted, not only for their origin, but also for their present existence 
and hourly preservation, 

“ Never let it, then, be said, that a British Public have encouraged 
the introduction of that machinery, &c. which can only tend to 
damp and destroy all the energy and talent of those who have hi- 
therto upheld and exercised the Art,’ for the benefit of the rising 
and future generations; but let them receive that reward for their 
labour which their merit justly entitles them to, instead of being 
suffered to wander the strects spiritless and heart-broken for want 
of employment; which, we are extremely grieved to find, has too 
long been the case. How very different this, to what we have wit- 
nessed in our day, when compositors and pressmen were frequently 
in such request, that the masters would grant any boon to obtain 
the service of them: but now, alas! works are so hurried through 
the press, that men have not the chance of getting forward as they 
formerly had.” Vol. I. Preface, p. x. 


It gives us great pleasure to assure thé public that these 
melancholy. forebodings have not been realized. In spite of 
the machinery which Mr. Johnson reprobates, and of which 
we are sorry to perceive that he speaks like a Lancashire 
Luddite, or a Suffolk Thresher, compositors and pressmen are 
again in request, and will not work these holiday times, with- 
out a considerable quantity of coaxing. ! 

The first volume contains the history of the origin and 
progress of printing, with a copious list of early English. 
printers, and of their chief typographical performances ; and 
to those who cannot purchase the expensive works of ama~- 
teurs, and will be contented with minion type, and small m 
per; Mr. Johnson’s compressed volumes may prove highly 
useful. They will give him a very respectable smattering on 
the subject of Faust, Schoeffer, and Guttenburg ; as much 
as a layman ought to know about Caxton, Pynsent, and 
Wynkyn de Worde; and a host of judicious but somewhat 
peremptory decisions upon bibliomaniacal controversies. For 


our own private reading, we — the ylympses which he 
occasionally affords us into the mysteries of the Printing 


House, a specimen of which we subjoin. 
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“ The ee of the origin of the word Chapel is ex- 
tracted from Mr. M‘Creery’s poem of ‘ The Press :” 


*¢ « Each Printer hence, howe’er unblest his walls, 
E’en to this day his house a Chapel calls,’ 


“The title of Chapel to the ge orjeret hie poten of & printing 
office, originated in Caxton’s exercising the profession tn ore of 
the chapels in Westminster Abbey, and may be consideted as an 
additional proof, from the antiquity of the custom, of his being the 
first English printer. In extensive houses, where many workmen 
are employed, the Calling a Chapel is a business of great import- 
atice, and gencrally takes place when a member of the office has a 
complaint to allege against any of his fellow-workmen; the first 
intimation of which he makes to the Futher o the Chapel, usually 
the oldest printer in the house: who, should he conceive that the 
charge can be substantiated, and the injury, supposed to have been 
received, is of such magnitude as to call for the interference of the 
law, summonses the members of the Chapel before him at the Jm- 
posing Stone, and there receives the allegations and the defence, 
in solemn assembly, and dispenses justice with typographical rigour 
and impartiality. These trials, though they are sources of neglect 
of business and other irregularities, often afford scenes of genuitic 
humour, The punishment generally consists in the criminal pro- 
viding a libation, by which the offended workmen may wash away 
the stain that his misconduct has laid upon the body at large. 
Should the plaintiff not be able to substantiate his charge, the fine 
then falls upon himself, for having maliciously arraigned his com- 
panion ; a mode of practice which is marked with the features of 


sound policy, as it never loses sight of The Good of the Chapei. ” 
Vol. I. p. 105. 


If the Roxburghers had been acquainted with the techni- 
calities of their art, they would probably have preferred the 
classical term Chapel, to the vulgar English Club. 

The second volume is more exclusively devoted to business. 
It gives an entire and minute history of the Printing Office ; 
and even if it should fail to improve the master-printer and 
bis workmen, it still conveys detailed instruction to the cu+ 
rious and uninitiated reader. ‘The mysteries of composing, 
imposing, correcting, &c. &c. are revealed without scraple 
to the vulgar; and from these humble details the reader is 
enabled to jump at once to the investigation of Oriental 
antiquities. The origin of the Celtic is briefly explained. 
We have a dissertation upon antediluvian Hebrew—and a 
regular deduction of all other languages from this original 
root. That the mind may not be fatigued with such profound 
cnquiries, the next subject submitted to us is the internal regu- 
lation of a Printing House, in which it is enacted, that, 
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«12, Sweepings of frames are to be cleared away before one 
~— every day, under the forfeiture of two-pence for. each 
neglect. 

“14. When a-compositor carries his form down for press, he is 
not to put twoivorms together without a partition between, on for- 
feiture of two-pence ; and in case, through neglect of. such parti- 

, & fori should be battered, the compositor guilty of 16 oni 
glect shall fo. feit six-pence, «€ BS Pace vats 

“16. The saw, saw-block, howl, sponge, letter-brush,. sheers, 
bellows, &c, to be returned to their respective places as soon .as 
doné with, tinder a forfeiture of one penny. 

* 16. Any person taking a candlestick, bodkin, snuffera, com- 
posing-stiek, &c. not his own, without permission of the owner, 
sliall be fined three-pence.’? Vol. II. p. 488. 


There is a simplicity in these statutes, which borders 
on the sublime. When we reflect apon the learned com- 
vositur, deep in hieroglyphic lore, and skilled in the learn- 
ing of Althorpe and Pimlico, submitting himsclf to these 
regulations, as gravely as if they were the laws of Solon, 
and returning his bowl, sponge, letter-brush, sheers, and 
bellows, to their ordinary Aabitat, or forfeiting one penny, 
we are insensibly carried back to the recollection of those 
primitive ages, in which heroes roasted turnips, and _prin- 
cesses milked the goats. Such, we aro confident, is the 
ennobling sentiment which Mr. Johnson delights to cherish, 
Such, we doubt not, are the nightly dreams of Dr. Birkbeck 
and Mr. Brougham, and other propagators of science. Such 
also, must be the feelings of authors, and reviewers, when 
they learn what great assistance they may derive from the 
a * gentlemen of the press.” 


“ Having just given an account of the nature of correcting, and 
the duties of a corrector, we deem it not improper, considering the 
vast importance of this branch of our profession, to enter somewhat 
more minutely into the subject. 

* When it is considered how much the credit of our art, and the 
general interest of literature depend on the grammatical accuracy 
and typographical correctness of our labours, it will readily appear 
that a careful and steady Reader must be indispensable in every 
printing-office.” Vol. II. p. 228. 

« But even habit itself is not sufficient to form a competent 
reader, unless he possess those literary ualifications which are 
obviously necessary in an employment of this nature. No one 
should undertake this arduous task, until he has made himself a 
complete master of, at least, his native language. 


“A réader ought to be well versed in all the peculiarities of the 


English tongue—its idioms, its true genius, and singular adaptation 
to that variety of expression in which we embody our thoughts, 
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and portray the human intellect. Instances will frequently occur, 
particularly in large printing-offices, where a-knowiedge of this 
nature and extent will be almost indispensable, Many, even of our 
first-rate authors, are too apt, in the warmth of. discussion, the 
flights of speculation, and the laborious exercise of the thinking 
powers, to pass over, unobserved, those deviations from pure dic- 
tion and strict grammatical accuracy, which they. have imper- 
ceptibly acquired the habit of falling into, by their ordinary ‘con- 
versation with mankind. Now although no corrector of the press 
can strictly be required to do otherwise than to follow his copy, that 
is, faithfully to adhere to the original, with all its defects, yet every 
one must perceive, that it would often be ‘performing a fricndly, 
and perhaps a charitable service, to point out, in proper time, im- 
perfections and mistakes which have escaped the observation of a 
quick or voluminous writer. This remark will however chiefly ap- 
ply to inaccurate orthography, and glaring instances of erroncous 
syntax. With the spirit, the opinions, the whims of an author, no 
corrector of the press has any business to interfere. Some writers, 
after all the labours of the printer, and the skill of the reader, are 
doomed to make their appearance before the world with many 
* imperfections on their heads,’ are condemned to bear the con- 


tumely, and face the broad eye of an unrelenting critic.”” Vol. II. 
p. 229. 


Lest any of Mr. Johnson’s imperfections should venture to 
intrude upon our “ broad and unrelenting eye,” we take leave 
of his thick little books. We wish that he had washed ‘his 
face before he sat for the engraving which appears in the 
frontispiece. But in every other respect, the work is highly 
creditable to his talents, liberality, taste, and erudition. 








Art. XIV. The Life of Samuel Johnson, D.D. the First 
President of King's College, in New York, containing 
many Interesting Anecdotes; a General View of the State 
of Religion and Learning in Connecticut during the for- 
mer Part of the Last Century; and an Account of the 
Institution and Rise of Yale College, Connecticut ; and 
of King’s (now Columbia) College, New York. By 
Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D.D. formerly Rector of 
St. John’s Church, Elizabeth Town, New Jersey. To 
which ts added an Appendix, containing many ae 
Letters, never before published, from Bishop Berkeley, 
Bishop Lowth, Archbishop Secker, and Others, to Dr. 
Johnson. 8vo. 210pp. Gs. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church being established in this 
country, its members are often regarded as men who have 
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embraced their creed from accident, prejudice, or interost, 
and as entitled on that account to less respect than the dis. 
senter who chooses a religion for himself. The unfairness, 
the absurdity of such opinions might be casily shewn } but 
the book before us gives an opportunity of meeting the cavil 
in another way. It is the life of a man who was not bred up 
in Charch of England principles ; but embraced them alter 
inquiry dnd upon conviction. It shews why he preferred 
our communion to that of his fathers, and gives a satisfactory 
account of the useful and honourable services by which his 
ministry in the Church was distinguished. We shall endea- 
—— therefore, to make him better known to the English 
public. 

Dr. Johnson was born at Guilford, in Connecticut, in the 
year 1696, received the best education that country ‘could 
afford, became one of the tutors of the college at New 
Haven, and was set apart to the ministry in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. His family were Independents, anit 
the theology with which he first became acquainted was’ 
tainted with the errors of thatsect. But the narrow systems 
then professed in America, were preparing to make way 
for deeper learning. Aud Mr. Johnson. was one of a circle 
of young men, who ventured for the first time to noglect the 
Assembly’s Catechism, and Ames’s Cases of Conscience): 
and ‘réad the works of Barrow, South, and Tillotson. Their 
effect may be easily imagined. The result was a determina- 
tion to conform to the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England. Several of his fellow students followed the ex- 
ample; others, although convinced that Mr. Johnson was in 
the right, yielded to the reproaches and entreaties of their 
friends, and continued in their old faith. 


“ As to Messrs. Cutler and Brown, (the former, president of the 
college, and the latter, a tutor in it,) and Mr. Johnson, they were 
determined to go forward. They hadtaken care beforehand, gra- 
dually to prepare their friends for the event, and had reconciled 
them to it, in a great measure, by means of the books which they 
had put into their hands, and persuaded them to read. Accord- 
ingly, after formally resigning their respective pene. in a few days 
they set out fot Boston, proposing to embark from thence to Eng- 
land, to obtain Holy O in the church, Mr. Wetmore followed 
them in a few months. 

«« When Mr. Johnson took leave of his people, whom he greatly 
loved, he affectionately told them, that if they could see reason to 
conform to the Church of England, he would never leave them ; 
but after obtaining such ordination as he thought to be necessary, 
that he would retarn to them again in the character of their Mi- 
nister, But, with such an offer they were unable to comply, not- 
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withstanding their esteem for him, He expostulated with them, 
and urged them seriously to consider the matter, ‘Among other 
things he said, that they had hitherto professed to admire his 
preaching, and especially his prayers. And, indeed, his prayers 
were so much admired by people in general, that it was common 
for persons belonging to the DOE OWFNE Ota to come to 
West Haven, on purpose to hear them, w he told them that 
his instructions and prayers had all along been taken from the 
Church of England; and that they ought to be esteemed as much, 
after this circumstance was known, as they had been before. “This 
declaration. greatly surprised them: however, no more than four 
or five of them could then be reconciled to receive him in the 
orders of the Church. 

** After a few days, therefore, he took his final leave of them, and 
proceeded on his journey to Boston, in company with Messrs. 
Cutler and Brown.” =P. 30. 


They reached England in safety, and were treated with 
much kindness by Dr. Robinson, Bishop of London, and by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. They were 
ordainéd first Deacons and then Priests by Bishop Green, 
but Mr. Johnson’s two companions were seized with, the 
small pox, and to one of them, Mr. Brown, it proved fatal. 
Many years after the same melancholy fate overtook Dr. 
Johnson’s second son, who had repaired to London for, the 


purpose of receiving Ordination. He was a young man of 


much promise, and preached several times in this country 
with great reputation. He was “‘ the seventh of those, who 
in their voyage to England for Holy Orders, from, the 
northern He a had perished by sundry kinds of death.” 

Before his departure homewards Mr. Johnson strongly urged 
the necessity of sending Bishops to the colonies, and Bishop 
Gibson entered warmly into the affair; but he could not 
prevail with the ministry to give his proposal the attention it 
deserved, and the Atlantic was still allowed to roll between 
American Churchmen and their Diocesan. 

Upon his retarn to Connecticut our hero met with no very 
favourable reception, H+ was at first considered and treated 
as a schismatic and apostate, but his courteous, prudent and 
obliging behaviour at length obtained him many fricnds, and 
although he was the only Episcopal clergyman in the colony, 
the progress of Church presen was unequivocal, 

, acquaintance with Burnet a son of the Bishopy then 
Governor of New York, induced Mr. Johnson to enter apon 
an extensive range of theological stady. Burnet had embraced 
the doctrines of Hoadley and Samuel Clark, and endeavoured 
to make a proselyte of his new friend. Bat Johnson went 


ae through the controversies, and came vut of them 
unhurt, 
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Abont the same time Bishop Berkley, then Dean of Derry, 
arrived in ‘America, bent. upow effecting an adequate provi- 
sion for the religious rostraction of the Colonies.’ His endea 
vours; it is well known, were nearly fruitless: But Mr. 
Johnson, at least, was the better for his présetice, and always 
considered had stars in which Berkley resided’in that coun- 
try as the most interesting portion of his life. vol g 4 

Shortly afterwards the Church in Connecticut was consi- 
derably increased from an unexpected quarter, : 


“ But what, a few years after, more effectually contributed to the 
increase of the church in Connecticut, was a. strange, wild enthu- 
siasm, introduced by Mr. Whitfield, and propagated by _ his fol- 
lowers, throughout the SOU, At the first appearing of this 
adventurer, who was in the orders of the Church of En Tand, and 
still wore the garb of her clergy, although he had violated her laws, 
as well as his own oath of canonical obedience, and put her autho- 
rity at defiance—he was received with all the me of high ap- 
probation and applause by the dissenting ministers in general. 
Some of them undoubtedly looked upon him as an extraordinary 
person, raised up by Providence, like John the Baptist, and. coming 
in the spirit and power of Elias, to rouse sinners from their spiri- 
tual slumber, and to bring men to seriousness of life, and the prac- 
tice of piety; and, indeed, there is reason to believe . that, his 
preaching was attended with good effects in several instances, But 
there were others of them who seemed to court him, because’ they 
considered him rather in the light of an instrument, by whieh the 
church in Connecticut might be crushed in her infancy, or at least 
her growth much retarded. This it was hoped might be effected 
by his bitter revilings of her bishops and clergy. But after.a 
while many of his abettors were convinced of their mistake, and 
saw reason to repent of the countenance they had shown him. 
Instead of subverting, or even so much as shaking, the Church, of 
England, he nearly occasioned the utter dissolution of their own 
churches. : , | 

“€ Soon after his passing through the country, several preachers 
undertook to be Whitfields too. ‘They endeavoured to proceed in 
his manner, imitating his voice, his theatrical action, his vogifera- 
tion; they disregarded all the rules of ecclesiastical order, and 
strolled about from place to place, as he had done. It was not 
long before these were followed by @ numerous train of ignorant 
lay-exhorters, uttering the most horrid expressions concerning 
God and religion, and proclaiming in the most affecting tones, 
and with the greatest violence and extravagance of gesture, the 
terrors of hel] and damnation, in order to bring men to conversion. 
In several instances, by thus exciting the emotions of terror, they 
actually frightened persons out of the use of their reason, Their 
night meetings in particular, at some of which Mr, Johnson was 
present in disguise, exhibited the wildest scenes of confusion and 
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uproar, At some of those assemblies, 9 aumber of; persons-might 
be seen sighing, groaning, dreadfully screeching, and :wringing 
their hands, or smiting their breasts; the preacher or exhorter, 
all the while tormenting them like a fiend, asthe only, way,to 
bring them to Christ; while others, who had lately been converted 
in this manner, were in the greatest ecstacies and ,apturés, tri- 
umphantly singing anthems and hallelujahs. Of Peep ses puld 
fall into trances; in which they: conversed familiarly, with, Christ 
and his angels, and saw who were to be saved, ‘and who ‘damned ; 
and not a few of them would fall to censuring and reviling, ds pha- 
risees and the vilest hypocrites, those who were not converted jn 
this way. wade 

** These transactions at length threw the whole country into'the 
greatest confusion, and were productive of divisions and ‘gepara- 
tions without end. Many of the wisest, both ministers and: peo- 
ple, foresaw the mischief that threatened, when it was too late'to 
prevent it. Enthusiasm, like faction, is utterly ungovernable ; and 
it is not in the power of the ablest conductors to say to either of 
them, Aitherto shalt thou go, and no farther. Inthe larger towns 
altar was raised against altar, and new meeting houses were erected 
in opposition to the old ones, Many pulpits resounded with de- 
clamations against the wickedness of schism; many pampblets 
were published to prove its sinfulness; and the government 
thought it necessary openly to discountenance it, But’ ever 
attempt to restrain it proved to be an addition to its force, and wW; 
like throwing in oil to stop the fury ofa conflagration: “In‘short 
the religious constitution of Connecticut was conyulsed, and the 
symptoms of its surviving were very unpromising. 

** Amidst these confusions, large nuvubers of cool and considerate 
people, finding no rest among the disserters, betook themselves to 
the church, as the only ark of safety. At Stratford in partieular, 
many of the principal familics conformed; so that the church, 
which was built in 1723, was not sufficiently large to contain them. 
They proceeded, therefore, to erect a new one, which was much 
larger, and on a more elegant plan than the former. It was begun 
in 1748, and opened July 8, 1744; on which occasion Mr. Johnson 
preached an excellent sermon, from Psalm xxvi. 8, which was 
published at the requests of the hearers. To this sermon, )con- 
cerning the obligations we are under to love and delight in thé public 
worship of God, were added, as an encouragement for family wor- 
ship, forms of prayer proper to be used by Christian families, with 
others for the use of the closet. About the same timé, congrega- 
tions having been gathered, churches were built in many other 
slaces, as at Norwalk, Stamford, Reading, Darby, . West Haven, 

Lipton, Guilford, &c, and several young gentlemen of character, 
who had been educated at Yale College, conformed and received 
holy orders.” P. 65. 


The Church of England in Connecticut being surrounded 
by enemies, was from the beginning frequently assaulted ‘in 
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the way of ppen attack, as well as by every secret: stratagem 
that could be devised. Mr. Johnson was repeatedly required 
to write in its defence, and bis example was followed by other 
episcopatians who maintained their ground with muclr spirit, 
and gradtalty familiarised the colonies with the true princi- 
ples’ of the Chiitch: T tiaen 
“Th 1754 he was unanimously elected president of & college 
just about to be opened at New York, He reluctantly quitted 
bis flock at Stratford, with whom he had lived happily for 
thirty years ; and devoted himself first to the establishment, 
and afterwards to the superintendance of King’s College. 
‘Fhe majority of the trustees were of the Church of England, 
and they resolved that the President should always be a 
member of that communion, and that the college prayers 
should: be selected from the liturgy. To this the Dutch gen- 
tlemen, the old aristocracy of New York, readily consented. 
Kat it was furiously opposed a others, both in America and 
in England. And although the point in dispute was soon 
settled by the Assembly of the Province, the spirit of disaf- 
fection continued to rankle. The letters in the appendix 
from the English prelates of the day, especially from Arch- 
bishop Secker, contain much curious information upon the 
subject. They shew how earnestly the Primate entered into 
the affairs of the American Church. He sought out for pro- 
fessors to teach in their colleges ; enquired into the charao- 
ter and conduct of their clergy ; corresponded at great length 
with their leaders, and was a zealous, hengh not a successful 
advocate for the establishment of episcopacy in the colonies. 
As we consider this the most important portion of the work, 
we shall devote the remainder of this article to the considera- 


_tion of it. The first mention of American bishops occurs in 


a letter, dated February 27, 1752. 


“Concerning the important scheme of establishing bishops 
abroad, I can, at present, give no encouraging prospect. + We 
must endeavour again when we sce opportunity; and pray always, 
that He who hath put the times and seasons in his own power, 
would, in the time that he sees proper, revive that, and every part 
of his work amongst us: for indeed religion continues to deca 
most lamentably.”* Appendix, p. 174. . 


The next, in 1754, speaks a plainer language. 


“ Would God there were any present hopes of executing what 
the concluding piece unanswerably proves to be harmless, yse- 
ful, and requisite. But we have done all we can here in vain, 
and must wait for more favourable times ; which I think itowijl eon- 
tribute not a little to bring on, if the Ministers of our Church.in 
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America, by friendly converse with the principal dissenters, car 
satisfy them, that nothing more is intended or desired, than that 
out Church may enjoy the full benefit of its own institutions, as a)! 
others do, Fur so long as they are uneasy, and remonstrate, regard 
will be paid ta them and their friends here by our Ministers of State. 
And yet it will be a hard matter for you to prevent their being 
uneasy, while they find you gaining ground upon them. - That so 
much of the money of the Society was employed in supporting 
Episcopal congregations amongst them, was industriously made an 
argument against the late collection. ‘And though, God be 
thanked, the collection hath notwithstanding proved a very good 
one, yet unless we be cautious on that head, we shalt have farther 
clamour.” Appendix, p. 176. 


The dread of clamour seems to have increased as Secker 
advanced in age and station. In a third letter, dated Lam- 
beth, 1759, Dr. Johnson is told, 


“ On a consultation amongst the Bishops, it was agreed, that 
though establishing a mission at Cambridge might probably fur- 
nish a handle for more than ordinary clamour, yet the good to be 
expected there from the temper, and prudence, and abilities of 
Mr. Apthorp, was likely to overbalance that inconvenience consi- 
derably ; and that it would be best to propose the matter in the 
Society, without taking notice of its being liable to any peculiar 
objections: which was done accordingly, and the resolution taken 
unanimously." Appendix, p. 177. 


In 1760 the Archbishop writes in the following terms. 


“T come now to your letter of July 13th, 1760, and assure you 
that I shiall always be pleased with your notifying and proposing 
to me whatever you apprehend to be material ; because | know it 
will always be done with good intention, and almost always furnish 
me with useful notices ; and indeed will be of no small use, even 
when you may happen to judge amiss, as it will give me an oppor- 
tunity of setting you right. In my opinion, the paper intended 
fer the London Magazine, and the letters for Lord Haljfax and 
Mr, Pitt, are of the latter sort. The things said in them are, in 
the main, right, so far as they may be practicable; but publishing 
them. tothe world beforehand, instead of waiting till the time comes, 
aya then applying privately to the persons whose advice the king*will 
take about them, is likely to raise opposition, and prevent 
Pablishing them, indeed, in a Magazine, may rais¢ ho greatalarm, 
but) them it will be apt to produce contempt :- for those monthly 
collections:are far from. being in high esteem, And, as sQon as 
either efitkese.great men should see that the queries afféred to hts 
were @ésignei! to be inserted in any of them, he would be strongly 
tempted to throw them aside, without looking further into them, 
even were he otherwise disposed to read. them over: which men of 
business seldom are, when they receive papers from unknowh lids, 
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few of them in proportion deserving it. You will pardon the frapk- 
ness with whieh [ tell you my thoughts. Whatever good use I can 
make.af your notions, I will. But the use which you propose is 
not agreeable tomy judgment.” Appendix, p. 180, 

»@ Your, observations concerning, a certain colony shall not be 
mentioned to your detriment. I have a paper on the same subject, 
in.a great measure, without date, and not of your hand-writing, but 
indersed by Archbishop Herring, as coming from you. God 
grant that. this conjusion may be reduced into order, and that, in 
the. mean time, some good may come out of the evil, 

“‘T have spoken concerning a new Lieutenant-Governor, in the 
manner which you desired, to the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt, 
and also to Lord Halifax, in whom the choice is, They all admit 
the request to be a very reazonable and important one ; and pro- 
misé'that care shall be taken ‘about it. The last of them is very 
earnest for Bishops in America. I-hope we may have a change.to 
succeed in that great point, when it shall please God toiblags.us 
with a peace 

‘* We have lost our good old king, a true well-wisher to his peo- 
ple, and a man of many private virtues. His successor is a regulut, 
and worthy, anti pious young man; and hath declared himself, I 
am satisfied very sincerely, to have the interest of relig?on at heart. 
God keep him in the same mind, and bless his endeavours. He con- 
tinues the same ministry which his grandfather had, with as few 
changes as possible : and I know not whether this nation was ever 
so Much at unity in itself asit igat present.” Appendiz, p. 182. 


In objecting to the publication in the London Magazine, 
the Archbishop was undoubtedly right; but for the rest, #t is 
a specimen of that timidity on the part of the rulers,of the 
church, from which she suffered so severely in the seventeenth 
century. Secker, a goud rather than a great man, was afraid 
of dissenting clamour. His Majesty’s ministers could not 
attend to religion, because they were busy with war; and 
the Secretary of State might be expeoted to throw aside the 
colonial papers without condescending to look at them. 
Lord Halifax was very earnest for bishops. The new king 
was religiously disposed ; and “‘we may have a chance to 
succeed when it shall please God to bless us with a peace.” 

The peace was soon made ; but while it was making, the 
Americans were prohibited from saying a word about the 
Church. In December, 1761, the Archbishop writes thus: 


“] thank you for your draught of an address for Bishops on a 
peace. Would to God both eventswere nearer than they seem to 


be at present. The right time to try is certainly when a is 

made, if circur:stances afford 4 hope of success. But is a 
an . . 

ot. xan. pecemser, 1624. a. 
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matter of which you in America cannot jodges and therefore I beg 
you wil! attempt nothing without the advice of the Society, or of 
the Bishops. The address of the Clergy in and near Boston to, the 
king upon his accession, which was sent to the late Bishop of Lon- 
don to be presented, never was presented, because he thought it 
mentioned Bishops prematurely. When I presented that which 
came from New York, signed by you, I told the king that there had 
been one from New England transmitted to Bishop Sherlock (who 
was dead when I spoke to his majesty), but that what he had done 
with it, I knew not. I gave him that copy of the college address 
which was under the common seal.” <Appendiz, p. 184. 


This is a most immoderate degree of moderation. And 
when we find that even after the peace, the time was not yet 
come, it is diflicalt to acquit the ecclesiastical authorities in 
this country of contributing to weaken the American Church. 
The following passages occur in the Archbishop’s corres- 
pondence for the years 1764, 1766. 


‘¢ The affair of American Bishops continues in suspense. Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, the only English dissenting Peer, and 
Dr. Chandler, have declared, after our scheme was fully laid before 
them, that they saw no objection against it. The Duke of Bedford, 
Lord President, hath given a calm and favourable hearing to it, 
hath desired it may be reduced to writing, and promised to consult 
about it with the other ministers at his first leisure. Indeed, I see 
not how Protestant Bishops can decently be refused us, as n all 
probability a Popish one will be allowed, by connivance at least, in 
Canada. The ecclesiastical settlement of that country is not made 
yet, but is under consideration; and I hope will be a reasonable 
and satisfactory one. Four Clergymen will be appointed for 
Florida, with salaries of one hundred pounds each ; and four School- 
masters, with twenty-five pounds each ; and the Society have been 
desired to provide them. This I consider as a good omen; yet 
much will depend on various circumstances, and particularly on the 
opinion, or persuasion concerning the opinion of the Americans, 
both dissenters and Churchmen.”? Appendix, p. 197. 

“We must not run the risk of increasing the outcry against the 
Society, especially in the present crisis, and so perhaps lose an op- 
portunity of settling Bishops in our colonies, by establishing two 
or three new missions in New England. Our affairs are not to be 
carried on with a high hand ; but our success, if we do succeed, 
must arise from conciliating the minds of men; and this ought to 
be laboured very diligently abroad as well as at home. | 

“ The Society hath agreed, in‘pursuance of a proposal made by 
Dr. Smith, to establish a proper number of corresponding societies, 
with an agent or president for each of them, to give information 
and. advice concerning all needful affairs, and act for the Sogiety 
in all requisite cases. But this genera] scheme cannot be brought 


into due form for execution till we see whether Bishops can be ob- 
tained, and how many. 
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** The Archbishop of York is very active in our business, as’ well 
as able. He hath brought the estate of Codrington college out of 
a most lamentable condition into a very hopeful one. And he hath 
done a greut deal with the Ministers in our ecclesiastical concerns, 
But these, and particularly what relates to Bishops, must be 
managed in a quiet, private manner. Were solicitors to be sent 
over prematurely from America for Bishops, there would come also 
solicitors against them: a flame would be raised, and we should 
never carry our point. Whenever an application from thence is 
really wanted, and become seasonable, be assured that you will 
have immediate notice. Appendix, p. 198. 

**T am very much ashamed that I have so long delayed to answer 
your letters, and still more grieved that I cannot do it now to my 
own satisfaction or yours. It is very probable that a Bishop or 
Bishops would have been quietly received in America before the 
stamp act was passed here. But it is certain that we could get no 
permission here te send one. Earnest and continual endeavours 
have been used with our successive Ministers and Ministries, but 
without obtaining more than promises to consider and confer about 
the matter; which promises have never been fulfilled. The Kin 
hath expressed himself repeatedly in favour of the scheme; an 
hath proposed, that if objections are imagined to lie against other 
place, a Protestant Bishop should be sent at least to Quebec, 
where there is a Popish one, and where there are few dissenters to 
take offence. And in the latter end of Mr. Grenville’s ministry, 
a plan ofan ecclesiastical establishment for Canada was formed, on 
which a Bishop might easily have been grafted, and was laid before 
a committee of council, But opinions differed there, and proper 
persons could not be persuaded to attend; and in a while the 
ministry changed. Incessant application was made to the new 
ministry ; some slight hopes were given, but no one step taken. 
Yesterday the ministry was changed again, as you may see in the 
papers; but whether any change will happen in our concern, and 
whether for the better or the worse, 1 cannot so much as guess, 
Of late, indeed, it hath not been prudent to do any thing, unless at 
Quebec; and therefore the address from the Clergy of Connecti. 
cut, which arrived here in December last, and that from the Clergy 
of New York and New Jersey, which arrived in January, have not 
been presented to the King. But he hath been acquainted with 
the purport of them, and directed them to be postponed to a 
fitter time.” Appendtiaz, p. 1996 


Nothing need be said in defence of the intentions or. dili- 
gence of the prelate by whom these letters were written. 
Bat unhappily he trasted to the weight of bis own represen- 
tations, and neglected to strengthen his-case by calling for an 
expression of American feeling upon the subject’ ‘That 
feeling was strong, and was increasing. I1 animated most of 
those who were attached to the _ country ; and encou- 
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ragement from home would have increased it ten-fold. A Bri- 
tish and a church party might easily have been formed to en- 
counter the united efforts of Dissenters, Infidels, and Re- 
publicans ; and the disastrous war of the Revolation been 
avoided. 

Instead of pursuing such a system, the English government 
slighted their friends, and ‘‘ conciliated” their eneniies. The 
former were requested to hold their tongues; and the more 
the latter clamoured the more were they feared and coarted. 
The loyalists were put down in London rather than at 
Boston by the weakness and pasillanimity of the king’s minis- 
ters. The church was never suffered to raise her head. Dis- 
sent was patronized and rewarded ; and the worthy gentle- 
men who had supported all these measures, opened their eyes 
im astonishment when they ended in the revolt of thirteen 
provinces. An intelligible lesson, we should hope, for all 
future ministers of Great Britain. But one that they must 
be reminded of from day to day. We have still an empire in 
North America ; and in that empire there is still a church. 
Her rivals and her enemies are still skilful in chamour; and 
it behoves her friends to make their voices heard. The “ Lord 
Chatham and Lord Halifax” of 1824, will throw papers aside 
without reading them, and be satisfied with hearing one 
half of the question, if they are allowed to do so. And it is 
only by adding firmness to the zeal of Secker, and strength- 
ening the personal influence of the rulers of the church, by a 
fearless appeal to the great body of her members, that the 
Constitution of the Canadas and Nova Scotia can be pre- 
served against the contagion of American principles, and the 
disorganizing efforts of schism. In these colonies, the 
papists and the dissenters have great power ; and if govern- 
ment is infatuated enough to encourage and strengthen them, 
these colonies will be revolutionized at no distant date. 
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Arr. XV. Catholic Emancipation, proved to be as Neces- 
sary for the Peace and Prosperity of Ireland, as it is 
imperatively called for by the Principles of Justice, of 
Freedom, and of the Christian Religion ; addressed to the 


Right Hon. George Canning, one of his Majesty’s Prin- 


cipal Secretaries of State, &c. &c. By Hierophilos. 8vo. 
160 Coyne, Dublin. 1824. Riek 
Art. XVI. Letters on the State of Education in Ireland ; 


and on Bible Societies. Addressed to a Friend in Eng- 
land. By J. K.L. 8vo. GUpp. Coyne, Dublin. 1824. 
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Art. XVII. P.’s Letter to the Editor of the Catholic Spec- 
tator, on the Parliamentary Commission about to proceed 
to Irelund, to inquire into the State of Education in that 
Country. Svo. dnp. Keating. 1824. 


Tk unhappy state of Ireland, and the remedies suggested 
for her recovery, have been repeatedly pressed upon the at- 
tention of our readers. In the course of the present year we 
have noticed the radical pamphlets. of Bishop Doyle, and 
Mr. Phelan’s admirable answers to them ; the historical epi- 
grams of Tommy Moore, and the sensible reply of his de- 
tector, Mr. Sullivan; and lastly, the Bishop of Limerick’s 
eloquent defence of the Church which he so much adorns, 
The Catholic controversy in England has likewise been 
brought under review ; and the Popish Bishop of Bath, with 
his two archidiaconal opponents have been introduced more 
than once to the public. The subject which now forces itself 
into general notice is infinitely more important than any of 
these. Events, which Protestants have long foretold, are now 
taking place in Ireland. From one end of that country to the 
other the Catholics are possessed with a spirit of religious 
rancour—iuflamed by old prophecies and encouraged "y a 
new Pope, excited by demagogues who have nothing to lose 
and by priests who have every thing to gain, the mass of the 
Irish population is ripe for rebellion: nine-tenths of the 
people are bound by oath to assemble at any hour, to march 
under any leader, and fight for any object that may be fixed 
upon by their unknown guides. Those guides are supposed 
to exist in the ranks of the Catholic Association, and whether 
the supposition be true or false, no means are neglected to 
propagate the error or to confirm the trath, © sorb 
The subject therefore now under the consideration of go- 
vernment is nothing less than the preservation or dismember- 
ment of theempire. ‘The momentous question to be decided 
is, whether the Irish Papists shall triumph by force over the 
constitution, the pariiament, and the people of Great Britain. 
It is not a dispute about religion, about opening corporations 
or senates to the Roman Catholics.. These things may have 
been demanded by English statesmen; but they were never 
really sought either by the Irish populace or the Trish dema- 
gogues, and now they would be spurned with indignation and 


contempt. In the present state of the sister island a ,com- © 


promise with the disaffected would be certain ruin, Flushed 
with success and confident in numbers, they, would deam no 
achievement impracticable... With a jacobin club for. her 
parliament and a popish priesthood for her, established 
clergy, Ireland would at once declare herself independent of 
Britain—the estates of her beloved whig and absentee land- 
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lords would be confiscated—the Pope would role one half uf 
the people as absolately as he ruled Spain ‘before the French 
revolution, and the other balf, after submitting to a host of 
upstart demagogues, would end by throwing themselves into 
the arms of France, or of any other nation which sought a 
quarrel with England, and had wit enough to fight us upon 
our weakest ground. 

For these reasons we consider it quite certain, that neither 
ministers nor parliament will consent even to entertain the 
old question of the Catholic claims, until they have previously 
disposed of Mr. O’Connell’s club. A small body of the op- 
position may support such dangerous measures, but their ar- 
gaments will be easily answered, and their numbers as easily 
out-voted. They will tell us that it is now too late to resist ; 
that the Papists are resolute, and will be obeyed: and that a 
bloody and protracted civil war will be the inevitable result 
of opposing them. ‘To all which there is, as we conceive, 
a very short and sufficient answer. What reliance can be 
placed upon the assurances of these gentlemen, while the 
present state of Ireland gives the lie direct to all their 
former promises? They admit that the Catholics are animated 
by a degree of fury which could not have been anticipated : 
and therefore we are advised to yield! Formerly they 
urged concession, because the Catholics were well dis- 
posed. Now they contend for it, because the ~Catholics 
are ill disposed!—Formerly it could do no harm: now it 
will be taken if it is not granted! Having assured us for 
twenty years, that the Catholics were peaceably inclined ; 
had no religious bigotry, cherished no hatred against Pro- 
testants, and would settle down as soon as they were emanci- 
pated, into diligent, quiet, and loyal citizens ; they now turn 
round, with the most entertaining self-complacency, and say, 
the Catholics have gone mad, and cannot be withstood ! 

Can such men expect to be believed ?—~—Their political 
sagacity was never very great—witness all their wise pre- 
dictions respecting the stability of Buonaparte’s empire, the 
dilapidated state of Britain, and almost every other topic 
upon which they have indulged the world with their dreams. 
In Irish speculations, however, they have been particularly 
unfortunate. Just before the breaking out of the late dis- 
turbances in the South, they declared, that freland was more 
than usually tranquil. Daring the whole of the present par- 
liament they have chaunted the praises of our Catholic fel- 
low-subjects. ‘They have declared that conciliation would 
win every heart. They have painted the Popish priesthood 
in bright but soft colours, angels of moderation, loyalty, and 
peace. And when all these absurdities have prodaced their 
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‘effect;, when, this. vagnted: priesthood, believing themsely 

_triumptant, throw off the- mask, and appear what, we, have, al- 
ways stated them to be, their ancient eulogists stare in amaze- 
‘ment, and exclaim, who, would have suspected them of being 
such terrible firebrands!. This is the character,in which the 
Opposition, especially the Irish opposition, come forward to 
recommend conciliation. Confessing that they bave been 
dupes, they would make amends, by turning cowards, Havy- 
ing been cajoled for half a century by Jesuitical smiles, 
they are now willing to be bullied by Mr, O’Connell’s swag- 
ger. Having led the ministry, and the nation into a post. 

unprecedented danger, they consider themselves especially 
qualified to shew us a way out of it. And because they are 
disappointed in every expectation, because all the predictions 
of their opponents are verified, hecause Orangemen prove to 
have been in the right, even to a degree, which few of them- 
selyes or of their friends supposed, therefore the nation must 
shut its ear to their advice, and lean upon those presumptuous 
and gullible advisers, who can make no better amends for 
their fault, than an acknowledgment of their own stupidity. 

Such acknowledgment, honestly made, willbe received as 
a symptom of amendment. And the penance to be inflicted, 
should be a seven years’ silence upor every subject con- 
nected with Ireland. They may serve under Mr. Hume 
in the department of finance; repair with Mr. Macauley 
to Sierra Leone; or to South America with Sir James 
Mackintosh. But many a day must pass, before their 
bold assertions, and plausible theories, will again impose 
upon the people. ‘The habit of listening to the Irish op- 
position, a habit produced by the culpable ignorance of mi- 
nisters, will be broken through ; government will collect its 
own information, and devise its own plans; and if things are 
not conducted properly, at least there will be a better chance 
of it, than we have enjoyed for many years, For the blunders 
which government bave committed in the recent management 
of Ireland are all over whiggish; and that portion of the 

resent danger which is attributable, to ministers, might 
oe been avoided, if whiggish doctrines had been excluded 
from the cabinet. This is a point upon which ministers 
themselves are beginning to see clearly, and we shall endea- 
vour to make our readers do likewise. 

The principal measures adopted by government for the 
improvement of Ireland, have been the education of, the 
people, the equal adriinistration of justice, and a composition 
for tithes, Less ostensible than these, bat still integral parts 
of the system, have been a tacit understanding that the 
higher offices in the Established Church shall be .giren to 
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merit instend ‘of interest; and that! the ‘Catholic’ élaims sbull 
be heither granted nor refused. Against the seoond and the 
fifth of these measures no objection can be made: ' The third 
promises to be prodactive of much benefit; and if povern- 
ment deserves censure for heing bullied info the plan by hard- 
‘hearted Irish landlords, they are to be praised for adopting 
modifications, by which the poor and the clergy are benefited, 
and the lords, to their great disconifiture, left as they were. 
The last of the, measures has proved, as’ might have been 
foreseen, an abundant source of mischief. And the first, of 
which the tendency was decidedly good, bas been rendered 
worse than useless by the machinery which has been employed 
for the conducting it. We shall confine ‘ourselves, in thie 
few remarks for which we have room, to the subject’ of 
edacation. | 

The religious map of Ireland may be divided into three 
parts—the Church, the Catholics, and the sects. The’ first 
is most powerful, the second most extensive, and the third 
most zealous. Government trasted the first, feated the se- 
cond, and knew nothing at all about the third. But it pleased 
the Irish oppositicn to take the sects under their especial 
care. The plan harmonized with the liberal notions of the 
day, and those statesmen who believe they cannot benefit 
their fellow-creatures, without flying in the face of the Chureh, 
perceived on a sudden, that the civilization and ~canversion 
of the wild Trish might be effected by the Methodists, and by 
no other class. Mutatis mutandis, government, or rather a 
part of the government made the same mistake about the 
education of Irishmen, as they made about the education‘of 
Negroes. They thought that it was easier to regalate the 
zeal of a Methodist, than to kindle the zeal of a Churchman. 
The insurrectious in Jamaica and Demerara arose out of this 
opinion. And the rebellion in Ireland, if a rebellion breaks 
out, will owe half its violence to the same fruitful parent. 

The Irish opposition were not infected with this error. 
They knew little, and cared less about the instraction of the 
eet Their object wus, and is, the subversion of the Church 

stablishment; and to gain this object they patronized the 

sects. Reasoning with more accuracy than usual, they saw 
that if the principles of the Bible Society were recognized, 
the Church and the clergy were useless. This society there- 
fore, and all kindred institutions were favoured with their 
cordial support; and one of the party, Mr. O’ Driscoll, pub- 
lished two octavo volumes to prove, that a priesthood was no 
artof Christianity, but that schools and Bibles were all in all. 

ese correct deductions from Bible Society principles were 
foreseen from the first, on this side of the water. The charch 
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of Ireland was not equally quick-sighted, and at the , 
supported the society. But three sone ago she By ap ti 
rage to) ‘acknowledge her error, and withdrew in the imost 
open, manner from its ranks, The late and the present 
primate publicly declared their conviction, that the tend\pncy 
of the Bible Society was misehievous, and the designs of its 
leaders very different from their professions. They, de- 
nounced the whole machinery as an engine of sedition, and 
schism, of which the object was to bring the churoh jn 
disrepute, and the effect not at variance with the object, 
The example of these distinguished prelates was followed 
by. all, their brethren. excepting the Archbishop of, nam ; 
and the sects no longer restrained by a desire of conciliai) 
the bishops roceeded with redoubled alacrity in. the 
career. The Whigs abused the Church (we challenge them 
to deny the fact) for breaking with the Methodists ; ex 
his Grace of Tuam as highly as they had extolled the Cat holic 
Priesthood; and flattered themselves that the time was e 
t 
_ the 






in which the Established Church would be compelled to 
single handed against the landlords, the Papists, and 
Dissenters. Until the.end of the last session of parliament 
the Irish sectarians were spoken of with one unimportan | ex- 
ception, in terms of high commendation : Mr. Grant was 
admired and cheered for patronising them; Mr. Peel and 
Mr. Goulburn were required to do them justice; and, the 
_ low-church portion of the cabinet, the Harrowbys and Lex- 
leys of administration, placed themselves in the front rank of 
those who believed that Kildare Street Schools, Home iMis- 
sionaries, and Hibernian Bible Societies, were the appoimted 
instruments for the conversion of Ireland. 

It is strange that such an ominous conjunction did not put 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning upon their guard; but.it 
is not more strange than trae. A government that had turned 
Mr. Grant out of place without a month’s warning, undertook 
to educate the Irish poor upon a system of which be may be 
called the patron saint *—a government which was labouring 
to preserve the West Indies from the plague and pestilence 
of fanaticism, resolved at the same moment to spread the 
contagion over [reland—a government which has some ex- 
perience of the Irish opposition, suffered itself to be their 
dape and their tool. The Kildare Street Society (a sort of 
All-Saints College) was entrusted with the distribution of 
large sums of public money: their orators and missionaries 
became rainpant ; Mr. Noel and Captain Gordon travelled and 








® The late Bishop of Meath gave a complete history of this gentleman’s admi. 
nistration in one sentence. “He encouraged the formation of schools from wich 
the only pesson studious! y excluded was the clérgyman of the Established Church,” 
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preached, and, Ireland is .on the verge, if not in,the,vortex. of 
rebellion, 

The best apology that government can offer for its conduct 
in this affair is the real difficulty of the question. That dif_i- 
culty we admit, and perhaps it is a sufficient excuse for those 
who with good intentions. have done great mischief; but it is 
no excuse for the opposition, whose intentions have been the 
reverse of good, and whose conduct corresponds with their 
intention. ‘They chose to play with edge tools, and are 
not to be pitied for cutting their fingers; they encouraged 
Methodism as a counterpoise to the Church; and discover 
too late, that it has set Ireland in flames. 

By avowing that their object was proselytism, Mr. Noel 
and. his coadjutors succeeded in exciting attention. The 
Catholics listened eagerly to the controversy. The result, as 
might have been foreseen, was the discomfiture of the sects, 
and the triamph of Popery, and a burst of exultation re- 
echees through the country, and shakes it to its centre. 
Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shiel have not raised the storm, al- 
though they have hastened to fish in the troubled waters. 
The real demon of the tempest is Fanaticism. In the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, Fanaticism alone could have induced 
men to awaken the dormant spirit of Popery: and to en- 
counter it with such a weapon as. the Bible Suciety, and on 
such grounds as the sufficiency of itinerant orators, to dis- 
charge the duty of the priesthood, was the act of a fool or a 
madman. 

‘The Papists were offered an easy victory, and they have 
not omitted to improve their advantage. Half O'Connell’s 
ravings consist of exultations over the defeated Missionaries ; 
and the pamphlets now before us echo the same cry. The 
Letters of Hierophilos, (Dr. Poynter), and of P., were 
written in confident anticipation of success: the Letters of 
J. K.L., (Dr. Doyle), in the triumphant enjoyment of it. 
As apologies for Popery, or as attacks upon the Protestant 
Charch, they are all meagre and contemptible. The Vicar 
Apostolic showers down metaphors and similes, and assures 
Mr. Canning, that he has proved what no one can even find 
in his pamphlet. P. confines himself entirely to Kildare 
Street. Dr. Doyle is not sparing of assertion and invective, 
and opens an ecclesiastical battery against the impugners of 
St. Peter, and of tradition. But the strong point in each 
publication is an exposure of Bible Society absurdities; and 
an artful transition from the vanquished sects to the Esta- 
blished Church. Having covered Mr. Noel with well-de- 
served ridicule, Dr. Doyle affects to treat him as the cham- 
pion of Protestantism. Having routed some miserable Me- 
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thodist teachers, he claims a victory over the ‘Church’ of 
Ireland. And his deluded followers believe the assertion, 
believe that according to Pastorini’s cherished prophecy, the 
year 1825 will be fatal ‘to the children of the Reformation, 
and are ready to assist in the glorious work. 

In spite of our narrow limits we must bestow a few words 
upon-the most Catholic Doctor. He begins in the true spirit 
of a radical, with lauding Messrs. Whitbread and Brougham. 


* When I look back to the splendid labours ef the lamented 
Whitbread on behalf of education ; when I consider the spirit which 
was awakened by him, and so successfully disseminated by those 
who like Mr. Brougham were his companions or his followers in 
that godly work, and compare these men and their views with the 
stunted thoughts and puerile follies of many who now hark in the 
general cry, my admiration of the great and wise men who have 
sought or still seek to advance human knowledge is enhanced, 
whilst, my contempt of their helpless retainers is without bounds,” 
J.K.2£.'s Letter, p. 3. 


Has Dr. Doyle still to learn that Messrs. Whitbread and 
Brougham were staunch disciples of Joseph Lancaster, who 
admitted no book into his schools except the Bible? Did 
the Doctor never hear that Mr. Brougham's Education Bill 
prohibited the use of any book in the schools which it pro- 
posed to establish, except the Bible, or extracts from the 
Bible ; and that it did not even permit children to pray in any 
form of words not found in Scripture? This is the precise 
system which the Doctor is about to expose ; and he prefaces 
the exposure with commending its principal authors and 
abettors! The truth must be, that Dr. Doyle is acquainted 
with the politics of his friends; and praises their education 
labours as a matter of course. 

But what was innocent and laudable in Whitbread and 
Brougham, will not be endured from common men—and the 
Doctor gives no bad account of Lancasterian schooling. 


“ But then the systems of education devised and acted upon by 
‘these societies are excellent ; and the “rR aT by them, for 
the use of schools, unexceptionablel” J. K. Z.’s Letter, p. 17. 

“ But this system is not excellent, it is defective in a primary 
and essential quality, it makes no provision for the religious jn- 
struction of children, it even excludes such instruction; I say so, 
because no child ever was or ever will be —— to a Christian life 
by the mere perusal of the Scriptures.” Ibid, 

Me But sar at not only the forms of prayer, and the words and 
Canon of the Scriptures which are brought into doubt, and exposed 
to strife by these unhallowed societies, but the very substance and 
essence of the faith. . a “ 

“ The mystery of the Trinity and the divinity of our Lord, 
which as Tertullian says, are the cardo fidei, the very hinges of re- 
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ligion, these are sought to be upturned by some of these men. 
They endeavour to introduce into a country which has never ge- 
nerated a heresy, that most destructive of all heresies, or as it is 
called by the Charch of England in her last synod, that wicked and 
damnable heresy—that frightful Socinianism, which rising from the 
ashes of Calvin and Beza, has already infected the ter part of 
their followers even in this empire, and seeks now like the serpent 
to emit its poison against the Church of God. 

‘* There has been sent to a Catholic prelate, who is generally 
confounded with your Correspondent, and by the agent of an Eng- 
lish nobleman, a book compiled for the use of schools, breathing 
this heresy from beginning to end, and calculated to instil it secretly 
into the unsuspecting mind. 

“ This book did not come alone: as is usual, it was accompanied 
with an offer on the part of this most respected, but deceived no- 
bleman, or his agent, to build or to assist in establishing schools 
on his extensive estates in this country, if the book thus sent were 
permitted to be used by the children, Behold, Sir, the conditions 
implied or expressed, on which, and on which alone, these so- 


cieties and their dupes or abettors will educate the poor of Ireland.” 
Ibid. p. 21. 


There is a curious mixture of truth and faisehood in these 
and many similar passages. In objecting to ‘‘ the Bible only,” 
as that phrase is now understood, Dr. Doyle is in the right. 
But not contented with establishing this point, he goes on 
to contend that the reading of the English Bible is uulawful, 
because it has not received the sanction of the Church; and 
injurious, because there are parts of it which the unlearned 
will wrest ; be asserts, that the Bible must be completed and 
explained by tradition *; that the priesthood must be em- 
ployed not only to expound the written law, but to transmit, 
and unfold, and pronounce the unwritten law of God; 
that the Church of Christ rests, first upon St, Peter, and 
secondly upon tradition; and that from the decision of this 
church, there is no appeal. All this is absurd ; andif it pro- 
duces any effect, that effect must be attributed to his previous 
exposure of sectarian error. Sectaries, high or low, Calvinis- 
tic or Socinian, English or ‘Irish, preach up the all-suffici- 
ency of Scripture, in order to preach down the Church and 
the liturgy. Dr. Doyle perceives their drift; detects their 
sophistry ; and has recourse immediately to the same art, in 
order to prove the supremacy of the Pope. His argument, 
however, can impose upon no one. It is only his effrontery 
which we dread. When he affirms, that ‘‘ the Established 


® There 1s a strange inconsistency on this subject. Whenthe English transla- 
tion isto be reprobated, the Doctor denounces a woe against such as add any 
thing to the Word of God. When tradition is to be defended, the Doctor 
hunself adds,—whatever the Pope pleases, 
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_ Church lends its aid to the societies, because it cannot oppose 

itself to Sectaries without being taunted with its abandon- 
ment of the right of private judgment,” we ask if the Monks 
of Erin ever blush. When he declares, that modern inf- 
delity was communicated by Protestant England, to pure 
Roman Catholic France; we are satisfied that when the 


Pope makes O'Connell King of Ireland, Dr. Doyle will be 
rewarded with a cardinal’s hat. 

But in the mean time, what reward is in store for the Bible 
Society, and its kindred institutions? Are they still to 
be supported by government, and intrusted with the distri- 
bution of publie money? Or will the commissioners for Irish 
education report what they have fully ascertained, that the 
most formidable obstacle to general instruction, is the fanati- 
cism of Methodists and Dissenters ? 

We wait with much anxiety for the so!ntion ef these 
questions. Unless we are much mistaken, it will throw a 
new light upon the state of Ireland—shew that. in the 
matter of education, the Catholics are not solely or chiefly 
in fault, and give the government a gentle reprimand for dis- 
trusting the Irish prelates, and throwing themselves into the 
arms of the Kildare Street Club. 
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able Depét, as to preclude the lossibility of fraudulently diminishing it by the 
Abstraction of a single Bottle; embracing, at the same time, a Check upon the 
Wine-Merchant’s Delivery during the Year; with Prefatory Observations upon 
the Properties of Wines, and Instructions for purchasing, racking, fining, bottling, 
and maturing them. 4:0. 10s. 6d. ? 

aL RIT 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Rev. Mr. Todd has nearly finished at the Press 
Archbishop Cranmer’s Defence of the True Doctrine of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; to which he prefixes an 
Introduction, critica) and historical, iu illustration of the 
work, and in vindication of the character of the author. The 
same Gentleman is also about to address a Third Letter to 
the Archbishop of oS aaa = o the question of who is 
the author of EIKQN BASIAIKH; occasioned by Two 
Letters recently addressed to his Grace upon the subject by 
the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 10 
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G70 Literary Intelligence. 


The sixth volume is about to appear of Baron Humboldt’s 
Work on Colombia, entitled Personal Narrative of Travels 
in the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent. Trans- 
lated by Helen Maria Wiliams, under the immediate in- 
spection of the Author. 

A volume entitled Liter@ Sacr@ is now in the press, 
which will contain a comparison between the Doctrine of 
Moral Philosophy and Scriptural Christianity, in a Series of 
Letters, 

‘The new volume of the Annual Biography and Obituary 
will shortly be published. Among the Memoirs are those of 
Lord Erskine, Mr. Belzoni, Joseph Marryatt, Esq. Admiral 
Russell, Rev. Thomas Maurice, ‘T. E. Bowdich, Esq. Lord 
Byron, the Marquis of Titchfield, Charles Grant, Esq. Sir 
Edward Buller, &c. &e. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, Sister 
of King Charles I. with contemporary Sketches of Society 
in Holland and Germany ; including Biographies of some 
distinguished Personages during the Seventeenth Century, 
by Méss Benger, is in the press. 

A new Topographical Work will appear in January, en- 
titled Delinealions of Gloucestershire, being Views of the 
principal Seats of the Nobility and Gentry and other objects of 
prominent interest in that county, with historical and de- 
scriptive notices. The drawings to be made and the plates 
engraved by Messrs. Storers, the historical notices by J. N. 
Brewer, Esq. and dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the 

Duke of Beaufort, Lord Lieutenant of the county. This 
work will consist of twenty-five parts, to contain 100 en- 
graved Views quarto size, with letter-press and armorial 
bearings. 

A Manual of Classical Bibliography, comprising a copious 
detail of the various editions, translations into the English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, and occasionally, other 
languages ; Commentaries, and Works critical and illustrative 
of the Greek and Latin Classics ; by Joseph William Moss, of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, &c. will soon appear, in two thick 
Sve. volumes. 

A new Work is in the press, on the Advancement of So- 
ciety in Science, Civilization, and Religion. By James 
Douglas, Esq. of Gavers. Iv one volume 8vo. 

r. Cohen has in the press a New System ha Astronomy, 
in six parts: comprehending the discovery of the Gravitating 
Power; the efficient cause which actaates the Planetary 
System ; the causes of the Tides; the laws that govern the 
Winds, &c. &. The whole accounted for on mechanical 

principles. In one volume Syo. 
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